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GOING  HOME  FOR  XMAS 

in  Colonial  times  was  fraught  with  hard¬ 
ships  unknown  today.  Imagine  entering 
a  modem  hotel  and  meeting  the  sign 
shown  in  Historic  Currents  in  Chang¬ 
ing  America  which  proclaimed,  "Not 
more  than  five  in  one  bed,”  "No  boots 
to  be  worn  in  bed,”  "Organ  Grinders  to 
sleep  in  the  Wash  House.” 

PHILADELPHIA  is  the  birthplace 
of  American  textbook  publishing.  Chris¬ 
topher  Saur  published  texts  for  the 
schools  here,  as  early  as  1690. 

**SUAR!  Suar!”  When  this  cry  of 
alarm  rings  through  the  Siamese  jungle, 
wide-eyed  children  scamper  up  crude 
ladders  into  their  houses  on  stilta.  The 
marauding  tiger  is  near!  ...  A  vivid 
word  picture  that  emphasizes  one  of 
many  safety  lessons  in  The  Healthy 
Like  Series  (Grades  3-8).  This  health 
series,  rich  in  safety  education  content, 
checks  with  safety  courses  in  all  states. 

HEAL  TH  EM^RGEMC  r  faces  the 
average  American  family  every  11  years. 

COMMUNITY  Helpers,  Commu¬ 
nity  Activities,  and  Community  In¬ 
terests,  the  three  titles  of  The  Young 
American  Civic  Readers  Series,  reveal 
the  dominating  theme  of  these  brand- 
new  books  by  Berman,  Fryer,  and  Bar¬ 
nard.  With  stories  of  everyday  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  community,  they  develop 
principles  of  citizenship  and  character 
from  the  pupil’s  actual  environment. 

GREETING  CARD  production  in 
U.  S.  is  estimated  at  over  a  half  billion 
cards  per  year.  Here’s  our  half  billion 
good  wishes  that  you  may  have  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 

SUDETEN  has  long  been  a  standard 
word  in  the  gazetteers  of  German  dic¬ 
tionaries.  The  Winston  Simplified 
Dictionaries  (Advanced  and  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  Editions)  were  the  first  popular- 
size  American  books  to  define  it,  along  with 
many  other  new  words  added  in  printings 
this  summer.  The  Winston  Simplified 
again  demonstrates  the  aptness  of  its 
subtitle — "The  Modem  Authority.” 
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On  Taking  the  Initiative 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER 

OUR  Association  faces  two  major  problems.  One 
is  internal — the  putting  into  operation  of  the 
reorganization  we  adopted  last  month.  The  other 
is  external — the  problem  of  our  relations — the  relations 
of  education  as  a  whole — with  the  New  Jersey  public. 

Our  internal  problem  is  important.  No  constitu¬ 
tion  is  stronger  than  the  traditions  and  interpretations 
which  gather  round  it.  We  must  start  our  new  plan 
of  organization  off  on  the  right  foot. 

Doing  that  will  be  a  major  task.  It  will  receive 
much  of  my  attention  during  the  next  few  weeks.  I 
hope  that  the  January  Review  will  show  the  results 
of  my  work. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  want  to  lay  before  the 
Association  my  conception  of  the  larger  task — the  task 
which  our  organization  exists  to  achieve. 

That  task  is  the  re-selling  of  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

I  say  re-selling  advisedly. 

Until  the  depression,  the  public  believed  in  the 
schools.  Education  as  a  remedy  for  every  evil  known 
to  man  w’as  hardly  questioned.  Flat  feet  and  economic 
incompetence  could  fall  before  a  high  school  diploma. 
Even  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  seemed  to 
promise  some  sort  of  a  job. 

But  the  1920’s  passed.  A  college  degree  proved 
no  guarantee  against  starvation;  Ph.D.’s  joined  the 
W.P.A. ;  and  the  report  card  gave  way  to  the  social 
security  card  in  public  esteem. 

We  fought  a  gallant  fight  but  a  losing  one.  The 
fundamental,  deep-seated  American  faith  in  the  school 
had  been  seriously  undermined. 

We  face  now  the  task  of  restoring  that  faith  if  the 
schools  are  to  regain  their  unique  position  in  American 
life.  That  cannot  be  done  by  a  defensive  fight. 

1  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  all  along  the  line.  It  is  such  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  that  I  propose  to  our  Association.  The  purpose 
of  it  is  the  reestablishment  of  the  school  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  citizen  as  the  most  important  and 
necessary  institution  of  our  civic  life,  an  institution 
worthy  of  real  sacrifices  that  it  may  well  serve  our 
common  ends. 

Necessart'  to  such  a  movement  are  several  things: 
One  is  an  awakening  on  our  own  part  to  what  the 
school  ought  to  be,  and  a  continuous  striving  to  make 
it  better  serve  those  ends.  In  other  words,  profes¬ 
sional  improvement — an  urge  toward  greater  service. 

This  I  believe  can  be  best  stimulated  by  a  thinking 
through  of  the  work  and  relationship  of  our  several 


departments  and  sub-associations.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  more  than  thirty  of  these.  Some  exist  in¬ 
dependently  only  to  the  extent  that  they  have  separate 
officers;  they  make  little  or  no  contribution  to  our 
professional  thinking. 

I  believe  that  we  should  consider  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  such  group,  attempt  to  set  standards 
and  criteria  for  such  organizations,  and  then  demand 
of  each  a  distinctive  contribution  to  our  professional 
advancement. 

The  “big”  A.ssociation,  since  it  aids  substantially  in 
the  financing  of  these  organizations,  has  the  right  to 
ask  this.  The  creation  of  a  Research  Committee  under 
our  new  set-up  should  provide  both  inspiration  and 
the  mechanism  through  which  these  groups  can  oper¬ 
ate  more  closely  and  more  efficiently  with  the  big 
Association  and  with  each  other. 

A  second  need  is  to  break  down  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  much  of  our  activity  is 
selfish.  Most  of  us  know  that  our  efforts  to  solve  our 
teacher  welfare  problems  are  based  on  a  realization 
that  good,  well-paid,  secure  teachers  are  essential  to 
good  schools.  Our  most  important  project — the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adequate  and  equitable  state-aid  for  schools — 
is  not  a  direct  teacher-benefit  program  at  all.  It  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  more  than  $50,000  of  our 
own  money  in  a  broad,  sound  program  of  school  im¬ 
provement,  a  program  sorely  needed  because  of  the 
inequalities  in  educational  opportunity  in  some  of  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  state. 

We  can  only  break  down  this  suspicion  of  our 
motives,  however,  as  we  make  a  new  study  of  how 
the  public  thinks.  We  are  educators,  but  we  have  failed 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


An  Ex-President's  Message 

1  could  not  turn  this  corner  in  the  Review  over 
to  my  successor  without  begging  enough  space  to  do 
one  thing.  I  want  to  thank  every  member  of  the 
Association  who  cooperated  to  make  my  year  as  your 
President  a  happy  one.  I  especially  want  to  thank 
those  who  made  the  Convention  such  a  success.  Our 
business  session,  in  particular,  with  its  many  knotty 
parliamentary  problems,  could  easily  have  been  a  dis¬ 
orderly  hodge-podge.  Many  members  consulted  with 
the  parliamentarians  in  an  effort  to  make  it  an  or¬ 
ganized  day  of  group  thinking.  All  of  you  cooperated 
with  your  presiding  officer  to  follow  the  plan  laid  out. 

As  a  result  1  emerged  from  the  long  business  meet¬ 
ing  tired  but  happy.  1  go  out  of  the  Presidency 
with  none  but  the  most  pleasant  memories.  For  that 
1  am  grateful  to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  BOOKS  with  a  Fresh 
Appeal  for  Changing  Times 

GOODMAN'MOORE  Economics  in  Everyday  Life 

Important  principles  presented  simply,  concretely, 
and  in  so  far  as  possible  from  the  consumer  point 
of  view.  A  wealth  of  unusual  illustrations. 

LANDIS-LANDIS  Social  Living 

A  very  readable  and  interesting  study  of  modern 
problems  of  our  democracy  against  a  background 
of  normal  society. 

PAHLOW  Man*s  Great  Adventure,  Revised 

A  vivid,  interpretative,  decidedly  “different”  one- 
year  course  in  world  history  for  general  courses. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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BUFFET 

SUPPERS 

and 

EVERYDAY 

BREAKFASTS 


Christmas  is  not  far  away  so  why  not  settle  some  gift  questions 
now?  The  Toastmaster  mokes  the  toast  pop  up  when  it  is 
done,  so  you  need  never  waste  o  slice  of  bread.  Coffee  perco¬ 
lated  electrically  or  mode  by  the  drip  method  is  delicious.  We 
sell  any  electric  appliance  on  the  divided  payment  plan  at  o 
small  increase  over  the  cosh  price. 
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conspicuously  during  the  past  few  years 
in  educating  the  public. 

Our  main  error  has  been  our  failure 
to  take  an  initiative.  We  have  waited 
until  our  foes  have  attacked,  and  then 
feebly  tried  to  return  the  fire.  It  is 
axiomatic  in  newspaper  circles  that  re¬ 
plies  and  denials  never  reach  the  read¬ 
ers  of  original  misstatements.  It  is 
also  axiomatic  that  things  said  are 
never  so  important  or  convincing  as 
things  done.  If  we  can  develop  a  suc¬ 
cessful  program  of  action  designed  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  schools  and 
to  make  the  public  conscious  of  their 
needs  the  publicity  on  that  program 
will  largely  take  care  of  itself. 

Finally  we  must  make  certain  that 
our  own  mechanical  set-up  for  launch¬ 
ing  and  administering  such  a  program 
is  efficient.  I  am  thinking  not  only  of 
those  phases  of  our  organization  which 
were  discussed  and  settled  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  but  of  those  which  did  not 
receive  such  consideration.  No  pro¬ 
gram  is  more  effective  than  the  means 
by  which  it  is  carried  out. 

I  have  long  felt  that  we  were  falling 
a  victim  to  group  pressures  and  per¬ 
sonality  clashes  within  our  own  ranks. 
The  reorganization  which  we  effected 
last  month  should  have  done  away  with 
many  of  these  weaknesses,  and  trans¬ 
lated  others  from  the  state-w’ide  pic¬ 
ture  into  county  and  local  issues.  The 
development  of  both  a  philosophy  and 
program  of  action  such  as  I  have  out¬ 
lined  should  correct  the  remainder.  To 
this  program  I  pledge  all  my  energies 
as  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

Pension  Fund  Prints 
Informative  Leaflets 

Two  new  leaflets  full  of  helpful 
information  for  teacher-members  of  the 
'I'eachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
have  just  been  issued  by  the  Fund. 
They  were  on  display  at  the  Fund’s 
headquarters  during  the  Atlantic  City 
convention.  The  scope  of  the  leaflets 
are  indicated  by  their  titles:  “Are  You 
a  Present  Entrant?”  and  “Are  You  a 
New  Entrant?” 

They  explain,  simply,  the  kinds  of 
retirements  available,  dates  of  retire¬ 
ments,  amounts  of  allowance,  options, 
limitations  upon  the  annuities,  prior 
service  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  purchased,  and  the  death 
and  withdrawal  benefits  under  the 
Fund. 

Local  teachers’  associations  and 
school  officials  are  urged  to  see  that 
every  teacher  gets  and  reads  these  simple 
explanations.  Copies  of  the  folders  can 
be  obtained  in  needed  quantities  from 
the  offices  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  P.  O.  Box  550, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Dr.  William  L.  Fidler  of  Audubon  First 
Head  of  Association  Under  New  Name; 
Business  Session  Acts  on  Resolutions 


Dr.  WiLLiA.M  L.  Fidler  of  Audu¬ 
bon  is  the  first  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association.  He 
was  elected  at  a  ballot  election  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  November  12,  defeating 
Tyler  E.  Clark  of  Rahway  by  a  vote 
of  2,597  to  1,146. 

The  other  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  Association  for  the  year  are  Lelia 
O.  Brown  of  Newark,  First  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Winton  J.  White  of  Englewood, 
Second  Vice  President ;  A.  Virginia 
Adams  of  Vineland,  Railroad  Secre¬ 
tary;  and  Mary  E.  Lawler  of  Pater¬ 
son,  George  P.  Nickle  of  Cape  May 
City,  and  Fred  Wardle  of  Union  City, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
All  were  recommended  by  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  of  the  Association. 

Continuing  in  office  are  Solomon  C. 
Strong  of  West  Orange,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes  of  Elizabeth, 
Treasurer;  and  Helen  A.  Mitchell  of 
Phillipsburg,  Marcella  G.  Moffett  of 
Trenton,  and  Lena  M.  Porreca  of 
Hackensack,  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Miss  Whitlock  becomes 
Past  President  of  the  Association. 

Losing  Slate 

Unsuccessful  candidates,  in  addition 
to  .Mr.  Clark,  were  Lowell  F.  Johnson 
of  Dunellen,  Agnes  A.  Cawley  of  Bay¬ 
onne,  Agnes  E.  Seeley  of  Red  Bank, 
Ephraim  Eisenberg  of  Newark,  and 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER 
CAUGHT  in  a  rara  momant  of  aaae 
at  tha  Convantion,  Dr.  William  L. 
Fidler,  the  new  President,  aaid 
“Yea”  to  our  photographer. 

Pasquale  Maggese  of  Lodi.  Miss  Law¬ 
ler  also  was  supported  by  this  group. 


George  O’Brien  of  Jersey  City  and 
Elizabeth  Dilks,  Gloucester  County 
helping  teacher,  put  in  long  hours  as 
chairman  and  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the  Elections  Committee.  Sharing 
the  hard  work  were  Amos  Kraybill, 
Asbury  Park,  and  Ruth  E.  B.  Savage, 
Leonia,  who  held  the  same  post:  on  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

Three  Resolutions  Droppec 

The  Association  membership  rejected 
three  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee,  the  resolutitn  on 
certification,  one  proposing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  junior  colleges,  and  one 
which  would  have  discontinued  th*  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  advertising  by  the  Pew 
Jersey  Educational  Review,  ''he 
junior  college  discussion  showed  in- 
willingness  to  extend  educational  se.v- 
ices  upward  until  the  methods  of  finait- 
ing  present  services  were  reorganize*. 

An  additional  resolution  favoring  tb 
drafting  of  capital  as  well  as  man  powe 
in  time  of  war  was  passed  by  the  Con 
vention  as  a  result  of  the  address  by 
Senator  Josh  Lee. 

A  series  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  resolutions  were  discussed  and 
voted  down  with  a  single  exception. 
The  Association  was  directed  to  spon¬ 
sor  legislation  to  fix  the  minimum  sjI- 
ary  of  teachers  at  $1200,  instead  of  the 
$1000  originally  proposed. 

Tenure  Evasion 

The  resolutions  placed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  record  for  legislation  to  end 
tenure  evasion,  maintenance  of  the 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  and  an 
emergency  tax  or  taxes  to  provide  ade- 
( Continued  on  Next  Page) 


TABULATED  VOTES  BY  DISTRICTS 

For  officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 


Congressional  Districts  . . . 

....1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Totals  1 

President  1 

William  L.  Fu>ler . 

...  67S 

397 

121 

245 

125 

139 

152 

110 

93 

96 

120 

107 

110 

107 

2,597 

1  VLER  E.  Clark . 

...140 

39 

62 

25 

59 

234 

40 

57 

80 

89 

72 

104 

106 

39 

1,146 

First  Vice-President 

Lelia  O.  Brown . 

...  701 

397 

124 

248 

120 

137 

150 

123 

95 

99 

121 

109 

111 

107 

2,642 

IxJWELL  F.  Johnson . 

...  122 

37 

60 

25 

63 

237 

44 

42 

77 

86 

72 

100 

104 

39 

1,108 

Second  Vice-President  1 

Winton  J.  White . 

...  693 

397 

122 

251 

128 

138 

153 

116 

112 

97 

120 

108 

109 

105 

2,649 

Agnes  A.  Cawley . 

...  127 

37 

60 

23 

56 

236 

39 

47 

62 

85 

71 

102 

106 

41 

1,087 

Railroad  Secretary  I 

Virginia  Adams . 

...  688 

397 

114 

248 

127 

138 

151 

116 

103 

100 

117 

109 

111 

104 

2,623  I 

.\gnes  E.  Seeley . 

...  173 

32 

67 

22 

57 

234 

39 

47 

67 

85 

73 

101 

99 

38 

1,088  ! 

Executive  Committee  I 

Ephraim  Eisenberg . 

...  173 

49 

57 

33 

61 

194 

53 

46 

77 

92 

81 

109 

96 

52 

1,173 

Mary  E.  Lawler . 

...  616 

357 

145 

220 

153 

331 

154 

136 

154 

143 

155 

178 

171 

133 

3,046 

Pasquale  Maggese . 

...  123 

38 

49 

24 

42 

193 

42 

42 

66 

68 

67 

92 

88 

29 

963 

George  P.  Nickle . 

...  593 

357 

116 

231 

129 

156 

150 

102 

100 

89 

106 

110 

96 

95 

2,430 

Fred  Wardle . 

...  593 

349 

118 

230 

120 

153 

148 

115 

101 

96 

106 

106 

105 

113 

2,452 

I 
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Fidler  Elected 

(Contnued  from  Preceding  Page) 

quate  fjnds  for  necessary  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief.  'I'he  Association  was  di¬ 
rected  to  continue  efforts  to  put  the 
Mort  ]*lan  into  operation  by  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  graduated  income  tax  or  any 
substitite  tax  temporarily  approved  to 
finance  the  Plan. 

Resilutions  were  passed  calling  for 
meetings  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
in  October,  November,  and  December 
to  pepare  a  legislative  program  for 
the  lurrent  year,  and  opposing  the  spon- 
sorsiip  of  legislation  introduced  by  in¬ 
terested  teacher  groups  unless  such 
legslation  has  first  been  discussed  by 
th  Executive  and  Legislative  Commit- 
tes  in  joint  meeting. 

I'wo  special  committees  were  author- 
red,  one  to  study  sick  leave  for  teach- 
rs,  and  the  other  to  study  teacher  train- 
ng  needs  and  policies  in  New  Jersey. 
The  latter  is  to  have  such  technical  or 
research  assistance  as  max  be  needed. 

The  Association  supported  Federal 
Aid  in  a  somewhat  general  way,  and 
consolidation  of  school  districts.  It  op¬ 
posed  the  continuance  of  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  teachers  to  take  an  oath  not 
required  of  any  other  citizen. 

It  favored  the  development  of  Adult 
Education  as  a  branch  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  and  urged  co-operativin  with  the 
Stjte  Recreation  Teachers  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  recreation  programs 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boards  of 
Ecucation. 

The  meeting  favored  continued  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  New  Jersey  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  asked  that  the  President 
anounce  the  names  of  delegates  to  the 
N.E.A.  convention  three  months  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  and  that  these 
names  be  printed  in  the  April  Review'. 
It  directed  that  the  Review  be  issued 
in  time  to  reach  the  membership  in  the 
first  week  of  each  month. 

Since  the  discussion  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  follow’ed  the  long  meeting  on  re¬ 
organization,  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  decided  to  dispense  with  the 
regular  committee  reports,  but  directed 
that  these  reports  be  printed  in  the 
Review. 

Ehe  last  business  meeting  which  the 
Association  will  have  was  almost  a 
record-breaker  for  length.  It  started 
promptly  at  9:30  A.  M.  and  sat  grim 
and  lunchless  until  it  finished  at 
3:45  P.  M.  Miss  Whitlock  presided 
over  every  minute  of  it,  earning  a  prize 
for  endurance  as  well  as  devotion  to 
duty. 


Convention  Approves  Reorganization; 
Amendments  Provide  a  New  Name, 
Absentee  Ballot,  Delegate  Assembly 


A  COMPLETE  reorganization  of  the 
Association  along  the  lines  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Executive  Committee 
was  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  in  Atlantic  City,  No¬ 
vember  12.  The  original  proposals 
w'ere  amended  in  only  two  respects — 
to  provide  for  mailed  ballots  for  mem¬ 
bers  unable  to  attend  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  and  to  guarantee  a  secret  bal¬ 
lot  at  county  elections  of  members  of 
the  nominating  committee.  Executive 
Committee,  and  Delegate  Assembly. 

This  year  w'ill  see  the  changes  put 
into  effect  one  by  one.  This  issue  of  the 
Review  appears  as  the  “official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  New'  Jersey  Education 
Association,”  which  is  the  new  name 
of  the  organization.  Several  new  com¬ 
mittees  will  start  functioning,  as  soon 
as  they  are  appointed,  notably  a  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  and  a  Committee  on 
Long  Time  Planning. 

First  Elections  in  January 

In  January  will  come  the  first  elec¬ 
tions  to  be  held  under  the  new  plan — 
county  meetings  of  teachers  to  select 
members  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
which  replaces  the  business  meeting  of 
the  Convention. 

Action  on  the  numerous  amendments 
to  the  constitution  which  brought  about 
these  changes  was  taken  after  three 
hours  of  concentrated  work  by  more 
than  three  thousand  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  a  Convention  Business 
Meeting  to  end  Convention  Business 
Meetings.  It  was  a  business  meeting  to 
be  proud  of,  despite  the  many  parlia¬ 
mentary  problems  involved  in  the  fact 
that  two  reorganization  plans  and  tw'o 
complete  sets  of  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  had  to  be  considered.  A  printed 
explanation  of  the  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure,  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  when  she  registered,  undoubted¬ 
ly  helped  to  make  the  meeting  run 
smoothly.  Also  President  Whitlock  de¬ 
serves  great  credit  for  the  fair  but  firm 
hand  with  which  she  ruled. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  a  test  vote 
was  held  on  a  motion  to  discard  the 
Executive  Committee’s  reorganization 
amendments  and  replace  them  by  the 
Petition  Plan  Amendments.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  Plan  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 

Many  amendments  to  the  Executive 
Committee  Plan  were  proposed,  but 
only  two  passed.  One  amended  Article 
VI,  Section  2,  so  that  it  now  reads, 
“The  President,  Vice  President,  Sec¬ 


retary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Convention  or 
by  ballot  upon  the  request  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  made  in  writing  to  the  Elections 
Committee  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
November  previous  to  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  Such  w'ritten  ballot  when  re¬ 
turned  to  be  accompanied  by  a  stub 
detached  from  the  membership  card.” 

The  other  amendment  was  to  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  Article  VI,  dealing  with  the 
Elections  Committee.  It  now  reads, 
“This  committee  shall  set  up  all  pro¬ 
cedures  for  all  elections  of  officers. 
Executive  Committee,  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  and  Nominating  Committee 
and  shall  provide  a  secret  ballot  for 
every  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  in  each  county  at 
each  County  election.” 

In  brief,  the  changes  are  as  follows: 

'I'he  name  of  the  Association  was 
changed  to  New  Jersey  Educ.ation 
Association. 

I'he  offices  of  Second  Vice  President 
and  Railroad  Secretary  were  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  en¬ 
larged  to  include  one  member  from 
each  county,  to  be  chosen  at  a  county 
meeting  of  Association  members. 

A  Delegate  Assembly,  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  one  member  for  each  250  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  in  each  county,  re¬ 
places  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Officers  are  to  be  nominated  by  a 
nominating  committee,  chosen  on  a 

county  basis,  one  member  from  each 
county,  elected  at  a  county  meeting  of 
Association  members.  Provision  for 

nomination  by  petition  is  also  made. 

Voting  Methods 

V'^oting  for  officers  is  to  be  at  the 
Convention,  with  the  polls  open  every 
day  but  the  last,  or  by  individual  mailed 
absentee  ballots  on  request. 

The  list  of  Association  Committees 
is  revised  to  include  a  Committee  on 
Long  Time  Planning,  a  Committee  on 

Educational  Research,  a  Committee  on 

Budgets  as  a  standing  committee,  and 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Committee 
on  Grievances  and  Redress  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 

•  Between  annual  conventions,  the 
Delegate  Assembly  meets  at  the  call  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

I'he  first  elections  under  the  new 
plan  will  be  held  in  January  in  the 
various  counties,  on  dates  and  at  places 
to  be  announced  by  the  newly  elected 
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President.  Rules  for  these  elections 
will  be  made  by  an  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

At  these  meetings  the  Association 
members  in  each  county  will  select  one 
member  of  the  nominating  committee 
and  one  member  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  for  each  250  teachers  in  the 
county.  All  of  these  will  take  office 
February  1. 

The  nominating  committee  will  then, 
under  the  revised  constitution,  meet  in 
February  and  report  its  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Secretary  before  the  third 
Friday  in  April.  The  present  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer  will  finish  the 
terms  for  which  they  were  elected  and 
will  serve  the  Association  until  No¬ 
vember,  1940. 

The  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  will  draw  lots  to  determine 
which  members  serve  for  one-year  terms 
and  which  shall  serve  for  two-year 
terms. 


The  Young  American  Civic  Readers 
Community  Helpers,  Book  i 
Community  Activities,  Book  4 
Community  Interests,  Book  5 
Berman,  Fryer,  and  Barnard.  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Sportsmanlike  Driving 
American  Automobile  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Study  and  .Appreciation  of  the  Short 
Story 

Johnson,  Cowan,  and  Peacock.  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.40. 
Le  Francais  Explique 
Albert  L.  Cru.  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
New  York  City.  $1.16. 

The  Great  Road 

Frederic  Arnold  Kummer.  John  C.  Win¬ 
ston  Company,  Philadelphia.  $2.50. 
Lohengrin — The  Story  of  Wagner’s  Opera 
Authorized  Edition  of  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild,  Inc.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $.60. 

Haensel  and  Gretel — The  Story  of  Hum¬ 
perdinck’s  Opera 

Authorized  Edition  of  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild,  Inc.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $.60. 

Always  Be  Safe — W’orkbook 
Mary  Jo  McCracken.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.  $.48. 
Laboratory  Experiments  and  W’orkbook 
TO  Elementary  Practical  Physics 
Black  and  Weaver.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 
Student’s  .Assignment  Book  with  Study 
.Aids 

Dr.  Ernest  Choate.  The  Circle  Book 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

Christianity  and  Politics 
Dr.  Albert  Hyma.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  $5.00. 

Society  Faces  the  Future 
Ruth  Wood  Gavian.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.96. 


MUTUAL  are  the  congratulations  here.  Mattie  S.  Doremua,  Pat¬ 
erson  teacher  and  former  vice-president  of  the  State  Association, 
is  receiving  them  for  her  election  to  the  Assembly.  She  also  com¬ 
pliments  William  R.  Ward,  another  former  vice-president  of  our 
group,  who  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  for  his  third  term  by 
Mercer  County.  The  picture  was  taken  at  the  Annual  Banquet  in 
Atlantic  City. 


Junior  and  Freshman 


Two  Teachers  in  1939  Assembly; 

Endorsed  Candidates  Lead  List 


Two  teachers,  one  a  veteran  Demo¬ 
crat  and  the  other  a  newly  elected 
Republican,  will  be  members  of  the 
1939  Legislature.  Several  other  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Legislature  who  were 
strongly  supported  by  the  teachers  came 
through  the  election  on  November  8 
at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Mattie  S.  Doremus  was  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Legislature.  She  and  all  her  fellow 
Republicans  came  through  with  flying 
colors  in  Passaic  County.  William  R. 
Ward  of  Trenton,  a  retired  teacher, 
had  a  narrow  squeak  in  Mercer 
County,  winning  a  hotly  contested 
election  by  a  very  few  votes.  Both 
Miss  Doremus  and  Mr.  Ward  are 
former  vice-presidents  of  the  State  As¬ 
sociation.  Miss  Doremus  was  also  a 
vice-president  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

Of  the  three  teacher  candidates  only 
Mary  C.  O’Malley,  Newark  teacher 
and  Essex  Democrat,  was  defeated. 
The  value  of  the  teacher  vote  in  that 


county  was  shown,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  she  led  the  eleven  other 
Democratic  Assembly  candidates  by 
more  than  a  thousand  votes.  Essex 
teachers,  through  a  Non-Partisan  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee,  had  also  endorsed 
two  Republican  candidates,  Samuel  S. 
Ferster  and  Frank  S.  Platts.  Mr. 
Ferster  polled  more  votes  than  any 
other  candidate,  and  Mr.  Platts  ran 
third  among  the  twelve  Assembly  can¬ 
didates. 

In  Bergen  County,  where  the  re¬ 
organized  County  Council  set  up  a  cam¬ 
paign  committee  which  endorsed  three 
Republicans  and  five  Democratic  can¬ 
didates,  two  of  the  three  Republicans 
endorsed  by  the  teachers  led  their  fel¬ 
lows  by  wide  margins.  The  third  was 
less  successful  for  reasons  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  teacher  support. 

In  general  the  election  was  a  sweep¬ 
ing  Republican  victory,  and  the  1939 
Legislature  will  be  strongly  Repub¬ 
lican. 
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Hindrances  to  Legislative  Action 

Could  Be  Removed,  Says  Patrick 


Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
For  the  Session  of  1938 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
regrets  exceedingly  that  circum¬ 
stances  prevent  his  presenting  this  re¬ 
port  personally,  for  contacts  which 
he  has  made  during  the  year  with 
individual  legislators  would  reveal  mo¬ 
tives  for  action  which  will  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  document.  However, 
it  is  axiomatic  to  many  teachers  who 
followed  legislative  action  during  the 
past  session  that  very  few  bills,  com¬ 
paratively,  which  would  have  been  of 
service  educationally,  became  laws. 

There  are  impediments  to  legisla¬ 
tive  action  which  could  be  removed 
easily  by  the  teachers,  viz.,  pressure 
groups,  which  represent  various  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  present  conflicting  opinions  on 
certain  measures;  hence,  the  real  de¬ 
sire  of  the  teachers  is  not  clear  to  the 
legislators. 

Another  unfortunate  situation  is  the 
passage  of  resolutions  by  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  mandating  action 
on  the  part  of  its  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  subjects  which  possess  no 
semblance  of  a  chance  of  being  en¬ 
acted  into  law  the  following  year.  An 
illustration  of  this  statement  is  evi¬ 
dent  when  one  reviews  the  resolutions 
passed  a  year  ago  at  this  Convention. 
One  of  the  resolutions  demanded  action 
on  the  passage  of  an  Income  Tax 
Law.  Each  major  political  party  had 
inserted  in  its  platform  a  plank  for¬ 
bidding  new  taxes.  The  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  following  instruc¬ 
tions  indicated  above,  had  prepared 
an  Income  Tax  Bill  and  personally 
approached  many  legislators  of  both 
political  parties  relative  to  its  intro¬ 
duction,  and  this  was  usually  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  legislators,  “Have  you 
not  read,  our  platform  ?’’ 

At  any  time,  any  member  of  the 
Teachers’  Association  is  at  liberty  to 
write  to  any  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Association  relative 
to  new  measures  and  such  requests  will 
receive  careful  consideration  by  the 
Committee,  or  if  any  member  of  the 
Association  desires  to  present  a  bill  per¬ 
sonally,  he  may  feel  at  liberty  to  at¬ 
tend  any  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
The  Association  needs  united  action  on 
important  subjects,  such  as  the  Mort 
Plan,  Teachers’  Tenure,  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  etc.  Hence, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  aid  the 
Legislative  Committee  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  members  from  being  placed 
in  such  embarrassing  positions? 

Reference  to  a  few  of  the  measures 


which  were  enacted  into  law  during 
the  1937-1938  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time: 

Senate  No.  38 — Extends  State  aid 
to  school  districts  to  educate  physically 
handicapped  pupils  even  if  not  crippled. 

Senate  No.  252 — Permits  school 
boards  to  maintain  a  program  of  adult 
education.  ■ 

Senate  No.  364  —  Appropriates 
money  to  reimburse  school  districts  for 
money  expended  for  education  of  crip¬ 
pled  children.  I 

Senate  No.  388  —  Appropriates 
$3,000  for  making  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Assembly  No.  301 — Provides  for 
uniform  tenure  for  secretaries  to  school 
boards  in  municipalities  above  25,000 
population. 


The  Grievances  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  submits  herewith 
its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1937-1938. 

Four  meetings  of  the  committee  were 
held  during  the  year.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  November  14th,  1937,  in  Room 
8,  Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey.  All  members  were  pres¬ 
ent  except  Mr.  R.  C.  Parker,  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey.  The  committee 
requested  the  presence  of  Mr.  Solomon 
C.  Strong,  Secretary  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  who  gave  advice  to 
the  committee  in  the  consideration  of 
the  cases  presented.  Six  individuals 
were  given  personal  hearings  and  cor¬ 
respondence  concerning  seven  requests 
was  reviewed.  The  decision  in  e.'ich 
case  was  referred  to  Miss  Adelaide  E. 
Davis,  Secretary,  for  a  reply. 

A  reorganization  meeting  was  held 
in  Trenton  on  January  14th,  with  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganizing  the  Grievances  and 
Redress  Committee  as  follows: 

John  B.  Dougall,  Chairman. 
Adelaide  E.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Robert  C.  B.  Parker,  Ephraim  Eisen- 
berg,  Anne  Yarrington,  James  Tustin. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Eisenberg  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  complete  the  term  of  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Daniels  of  Montclair,  who  had 
resigned  from  the  Grievances  and  Re¬ 
dress  Committee  as  of  November  12, 
1937. 


Assembly  No.  663 — Provides  tenure 
for  school  superintendents  in  school 
districts  in  first-class  counties. 

Assembly  No.  567 — The  members 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  aided  a 
group  of  Passaic  County  teachers  who 
were  interested  in  the  passage  of  As¬ 
sembly  Bill  567,  which  “Relieves 
teachers  from  financial  responsibility 
for  injury  to  pupils.  Permits  school 
boards  to  cover  matter  by  insurance.” 

To  the  President  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  my 
co-workers  of  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  and  other  educators  of  the  State, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  which  they  have  rendered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Legislative  Session. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  BURTON  PATRICK 

Chairman 


Two  scheduled  meetings  and  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  at  the  Robert  Treat 
Hotel,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  One  meet¬ 
ing  occurred  on  May  13,  1938,  and 
the  other  on  September  16,  1938.  Mr. 
Solomon  C.  Strong,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Association,  and  Judge  Clifford 
Baldwin,  attorney  for  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  were  present  at  these 
meetings  to  give  counsel  and  assist 
on  legal  matters. 

A  summary  of  the  cases  considered 
for  the  year  and  their  classifications 
is  submitted.  Sixty-three  different 
cases  and  requests  from  teachers  are 


grouped  as  follows: 

Salaries  .  30  cases 

Tenure  .  23  cases 

Dismissal  .  3  cases 

Maternity  Leave .  2  cases 

Legality  of  Position  Change  1  case 

Contracts  .  1  case 

Pay  for  Sick  Leave .  1  case 

Credit  for  Course  Promotion  1  case 
Pension .  1  case 


Six  of  these  requests  were  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  have  in 
addition  to  the  preparation  of  minutes 
for  'each  meeting  answered  sixty  let¬ 
ters  and  granted  a  number  of  personal 
interviews. 

The  cases  which  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  during 
the  year  are  arranged  under  four  gen¬ 
eral  headings: 


Report  of  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee 

Grievances,  Redress  Croup  Handled 
63  Cases  in  Year;  Counsel  Present 
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Report  of  Editorial  Board  -  1938 

Some  Issues  Lack  Balance,  Interest, 
Review  Board  Finds  in  Appraisal 


REVIEW  PRINTS  REPORTS 

ON  CONVENTION  ORDERS 

The  three  committee  reports 
grouped  herewith  are  printed  by  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Convention  business 
session,  which  usually  hears  them. 
Because  of  the  lengthy  agenda,  (see 
pages  91  and  92),  a  motion  was  made 
to  file  committee  reports  with  the 
Secretary  and  to  have  them  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Review.  Others  will 
follow. 


1.  The  legal  status  of  waiver  rights 
and  reductions  of  salaries  by 
Boards  of  Education  since  July, 
1937. 

2.  The  tenure  rights  of  those  per¬ 
sons  forced  to  resign  before  the 
completion  of  three  years  of 
teaching  service. 

3.  Discrimination  against  married 
women  teachers. 

4.  Dismissal  cases  concerning 
charges  preferred  by  Boards  of 
Education. 

Copies  of  the  minutes  of  each  meet¬ 
ing  and  all  correspondence  are  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
Miss  Adelaide  E.  Davis,  Newton 
Street  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  members  of  the  Grievances  and 
Redress  Committee  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  Judge  Clifford 
Baldwin  and  Mr.  Solomon  C.  Strong 
for  the  legal  counsel  and  assistance 
which  they  have  given.  The  presence 
of  Judge  Baldwin  at  the  hearings 
established  a  greater  confidence  on  the 
part  of  teachers  who  presented  their 
grievances  since  the  decisions  which 
were  rendered  were  based  upon  legal 
opinion. 


The  Review  is  the  monthly  report 
of  the  Editorial  Board  to  the 
Association.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  articulate  groups  and  individuals 
within  the  Association  are  satisfied  that 
the  magazine  is  meeting  their  needs. 

The  Editorial  Board  is  not  equally 
sure,  however,  that  the  Review  is 
adequately  serving  the  balance  of  its 
readers.  It  is  the  Board’s  belief  that 
to  do  so  the  Review  must  carry,  in 
each  issue,  enough  professional  material 
to  interest  a  large  number  of  teachers. 
Ideally,  every  Review  should  have 
something  in  it  for  every  teacher. 

How  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
organizational,  factual,  and  human  in¬ 
terest  aspects  of  our  profession  is  a 
budgetary  problem.  There  is  no  lack 
of  material.  The  staff  continues  to 
work  with  its  usual  ingenuity  and 
energy  toward  a  solution.  Lack  of 
space  is  the  stumbling  block.  There  is 
not  always  enough  to  present  a  varied, 
interesting  Review. 

In  an  appraisal  of  the  magazine  made 
last  spring,  and  presented  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  by  your  chairman, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  several  issues 
of  the  year  were  devoid  of  material  for 
the  teacher  not  already  interested  in 
organizational  activities.  When  such 
gaps  cause  the  teacher  to  discard  the 
Review,  there  is  danger  that  repetition 
will  be  habit-forming.  This  defeats 
all  purposes  of  the  publication. 

It  is  easy  to  ask  us  why  this  was 
so,  when  the  Board  was  aware  of 


the  deficiency.  There  is  no  other  an¬ 
swer  than  that  the  Review  managed 
to  stay  within  its  budget  last  year  only 
because  it  did  not  receive  the  Annual 
Report  for  printing. 

Related  to  the  space  and  budget 
problem  is  tbe  need  to  print  the  Official 
News  Bulletin  when  information  must 
reach  the  teachers  more  quickly  than 
the  nature  of  the  Review  allows.  The 
Editorial  Board  is  not  clear  as  to  what 
relation  it  bears  to  the  other  publi¬ 
cations  and  public  relations  activities 
of  the  Editorial  office. 

Consequently,  the  Board  would  wel¬ 
come  a  re-examination  of  the  work 
of  the  publications  office  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  a  new  statement 
of  the  functions  of  the  Editorial  Board. 

JOHN  R.  PAHERSON 

Chairman 


Roselle  Park  Teacher 
Loses  Tenure  Appeal 
To  the  Commissioner 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
ruled  that  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Ahrensfield 
does  not  have  tenure  in  Roselle  Park. 
Mrs.  Ahrensfield’s  appeal  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  was  supported  by  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  as  a  test 
case  of  tenure  evasion. 

The  Roselle  Park  Board  was  op¬ 
posed  to  putting  married  teachers  un¬ 
der  tenure.  “During  the  month  of 
May,  1934,”  according  to  the  Com- 
misssioner’s  findings,  “the  Supervising 
Principal,  Mr.  E.  F.  Smith,  apprised 
jjthe  petitioner  of  the  board’s  attitude 
in  reference  to  married  teachers  .  .  . 
and  stated  that  he  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  recommend  her  for  reappoint¬ 
ment  by  which  she  would  come  under 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  Mr.  Smith 
informed  the  petitioner  that  if  she 
cared  to  do  so,  she  might  tender  her 
resignation  effective  one  day  before  the 
school  officially  closed,  which’  in  his 
opinion  would  break  the  continuity  of 
her  service  so  that  a  reappointment  for 
the  school  year  1934-35  would  not 
carry  with  it  tenure  protection.  Mr. 
Smith  informed  the  petitioner  that 
upon  receipt  of  such  resignation,  he 
would  recommend  that  she  be  given 
a  contract  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
evidence  discloses  that  the  resignation 
was  tendered  and  accepted,  and  that 
while  there  were  no  classes  conducted 
on  the  closing  day  of  school,  petitioner 
returned  and  completed  her  records, 
{Continued  on  Page  97) 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  B.  DOUGALL 

Chairmen 


A  GOOD  TIME  for 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock.  So 
taid  Lester  A.  Rodes, 
South  River,  in  presenting  a 
watch  to  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  as  a  token  of  regard 
from  her  Middlesex  col¬ 
leagues  and  friends 
throughout  the  state. 

The  presentation  was 
made  at  the  intermission 
of  the  10th  Annual  Con¬ 
cert  of  the  All-State  High 
School  Orchestra,  which 
again  played  to  an  audi- 

Ience  of  5000  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  ball  room.  The 
Chorus  was  marking  its 
fifth  anniversary. 
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Josh  Lee's  Plea  for  War-Time  Draft 
Of  Capital  Stirs  Annual  Convention; 
Says  "Money  Hides  Out  in  a  Crisis " 


The  general  program  reached  its 
emotional  peak  on  Armistice  eve, 
when  youthful  Senator  Josh  Lee  made 
a  fervid  plea  for  taking  the  profits 
out  of  war  by  conscripting  capital  as 
w'ell  as  men.  Senator  Lee,  who  broke 
Senate  tradition  by  speaking  as  a 
“freshman”  against  the  “red  rider,” 
charged  that  “money  hides  out  in  a 
crisis”  and  held  that  his  proposal  to 
conscript  capital  should  be  put  into 
law  now  for  its  psychological  effect 
abroad. 

As  reported  elsewhere,  the  business 
session  of  the  convention  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  endorsing  the  drafting  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  material  resources  in  the  event 
of  war. 

Lee  said  we  cannot  count  on  educa¬ 
tion,  peace  conferences  and  treaties, 
and  disarmament  to  maintain  peace 
and  that  as  a  consequence  he  would 
vote  for  increased  armament  appro¬ 
priations  in  the  next  Congress.  As 
important  in  the  preparation  for  war, 
he  held,  is  a  plan  to  conscript  capital. 
The  bill  which  he  introduced  into  the 
last  Congress  called  for  mandatory 
loans  in  accordance  with  net  w'ealth. 
The  amounts  w'ould  be  graduated  and 
the  bonds  would  bear  only  low  inter¬ 
est  and  be  taxable  instead  of  tax  free, 
as  most  government  bonds  are  at 
present. 

Opposition  to  his  proposal  by  the 
War,  Navy  and  Treasury  Depart¬ 


ments,  as  well  as  influential  Legion 
forces,  was  encouraging,  said  the' Sena¬ 
tor,  because  it  brought  into  the  open 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  drafting 
“precious  dollars.” 

Reuben  T.  Shaw,  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  made 
a  plea  for  financial  support  for  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Asso¬ 
ciations,  following  the  Lee  address. 
Contributions  at  the  doors  reached 
$124. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  Association 
joined  with  eight  related  groups  in 
a  session  on  coordinating  educational 
forces  to  meet  human  needs.  Dr. 
Edwin  A.  Lee,  director  of  the  National 
Occupational  Conference,  grouped 
these  needs  under  seven  headings: 
1.  Physical  and  emotional  health;  2. 
Security;  3.  Opportunity  to  work;  4. 
Companionship;  5.  Understanding;  6. 
A  cause  greater  than  self;  and  7. 
Happiness. 

Dr.  William  Healy  of  the  Judge 
Baker  Guidance  Center  in  Boston, 
charged  the  home  and  neighborhood 
with  responsibility  for  giving  each  child 
security,  love  and  recognition,  not  only 
for  his  sake  but  for  society  as  well.  An 
analysis  of  techniques  for  bringing  all 
educational  forces  together  to  meet  the 
needs  outlined,  concluded  the  meeting. 
It  was  presented  by  Richard  D.  Allen, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Providence,  R.  1. 


The  convention  came  to  grips  with 
the  ubiquitous  radio  when  it  listened 
to  1.  Keith  Tyler,  assistant  professor 
of  education  and  research  associate. 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio 
State  University.  He  pointed  to  the 
Mars  scare  in  New  Jersey  as  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  produce 
a  sufficiently  critical  listening  audi¬ 
ence.  “In  the  second  place,  it  illus¬ 
trates  perfectly  the  gullibility  of  large 
numbers  of  people — their  inability  to 
apply  common  principles  of  reasoning 
to  test  the  credibility  of  what  thev 
hear.  ...” 

“Through  the  utilization  of  the  radio, 
high  school  boys  and  girls  can  have 
a  demonstration  of  the  way  democracy 
faces  a  problem  .  .  .  They  can  partici¬ 
pate  as  listeners  in  the  classroom  to 
heated  controversy  involving  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  slum  clearance  or  adequate 
playgrounds  for  children.  In  short 
we  can  utilize  the  radio  for  teaching 
democracy.  Not,  you  may  be  sure, 
by  indoctrinating  them  in  one  point 
of  view  alone,  and  forbidding  them  to 
hear  others.  I'hat  is  the  way  of  fasc¬ 
ism.  Instead  we  can  use  the  radio 
in  the  democratic  way,  to  hear  many 
sides  of  controversial  issues.  .  .  .” 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  radio 
is  doing  a  tremendous  mass  job  of 
education.  But  this  informal,  undi¬ 
rected,  hit-or-miss  type  of  education 
is  not  enough.  The  radio  must  also 
be  harnessed  and  put  to  use  directly 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  im¬ 
portant  educational  objectives  toward 
which  we  strive  in  our  classrooms.  . .  . 
Only  thus  can  we  avoid  some  of  the 
mis-education  for  which  radio  is  also 
responsible.” 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the 
radio  may  be  harnessed  to  the  school. 
Professor  Tyler  reported.  First,  a 
set  may  be  brought  into  the  classroom, 
secondly,  outside  listening  may  be  as¬ 
signed  and  thirdly,  recordings  may  be 
used  at  will.  This  is  the  ultimate 
answer,  says  Tyler,  to  problems  of 
scheduling,  both  in  the  studios  and  in 
the  schools.  This  is  already  practicable 
for  many  schools  and  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  so. 

“There  are  better  programs  on  the 
air  than  there  ever  have  been,  but 
they  are  still  greatly  in  the  minority. 
Day  in  and  day  out  our  radio  stations 
turn  out  a  great  mass  of  uninspired 
music,  of  cheap  melodrama,  of  mean¬ 
ingless  quizzes,  and  dull  speakers.  To 
distinguish  the  artistic,  the  lasting,  the 
aesthetic  and  the  genuine  from  among 
this  miscellaneous  heterogeny  requires 
training.  To  detect  propaganda,  to 
look  for  hidden  assumptions,  to  rec¬ 
ognize  glittering  generalities,  requires 
guidance.  To  withstand  clever  psycho¬ 
logical  sales  appeals  based  upon  ‘keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  Jones,’  upon  snobbery, 
upon  feelings  of  inferiority,  requires 
consumer  education.  Lumping  these 


ON  THE  SPOT  seems  to  be  “Dusty"  Rodes  of  South  River,  at  the 
right.  Pointing  to  him  is  William  C.  McGinnis,  Perth  Amboy 
superintendent  and  third  of  the  Middlesex  educators  is  Frederick 
J.  Sickles  of  New  Brunswick. 
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toticther,  is  it  not  clear  that  we  must 
develop  now  on  the  part  of  boys  and 
girls  the  ability  to  discriminate  with 
regard  to  their  radio  listening?” 

Rita  Hochheimer,  assistant  director 
of  visual  education  in  New  York  City, 
told  the  same  meeting,  “I  would  like 
to  see  a  law  in  my  state  requiring 
every  teacher  to  understand  the  simple 
mechanics  of  projection,  and  the  much 
more  important  and  incidentally  much 
more  complicated  technique  of  the 
method  of  visual  education.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
state  which  has  such  a  law.” 

Last  Whitlock  Message 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  in  her  last  mes¬ 
sage  as  President  of  the  Association, 
stressed  the  need  for  unity  within  the 
.Association  and  gave  it  point  by  noting 
the  advantage  taken  of  the  Association 
last  year  by  the  Legislature.  Not 
only  did  the  legislators  fail  to  bring 
about  equalization  of  school  support 
but  they  also  sought  a  temporary  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  relief  problem  by  diverting 
money  legally  due  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund. 

Miss  Whitlock  expressed  the  hope 
that  “Tuesday’s  election  returns  mat- 
mean  a  more  successful  1938-39  legisla¬ 
tive  year,  even  though  both  parties  are 
still  pledged  to  ‘no  new  taxes.’  In 
making  such  pledges  both  parties  must 
have  been  aware  how  idiotic  they  seem 
to  informed  citizens.  The  pledge  most 
surely  means  high  local  taxes  which 
must  be  met  through  increased  levies 
on  already  over-burdened  property 
owners.”  ' 

This  position  was  given  $1,900,000 
worth  of  reality  in  the  greetings  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  convention  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Elliott,  state  commissioner.  Said 
the  Commissioner,  “Today  we  face 
the  same  situation  which  we  have 
faced  for  the  last  tw'o  years,  namely, 
a  shortage  in  the  teachers’  quotas, 
transportation  quotas  and  the  three 
cents  a  day  attendance  appropriation. 
This  deficiency  will  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,900,000.” 

New  Habib  in  New  Jersey 

The  relatively  new  habits  in  New 
Jersey  of  living  longer  and  having 
fewer  children  are  going  to  bring  a 
greatly  modified  school,  both  as  to 
housing  and  program.  Dr.  John  R. 
Patterson,  Millburn  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  told  the  opening  session.  Bryon 
D.  Stuart,  Westfield  principal,  pre¬ 
sented  the  enrollment  trends  for  the 
various  grade  levels  and  pictured  the 
population  factors  bringing  about  these 
trends.  There  is  an  increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  older  people  in  New  Jersey 
and  America  today,  Stuart  said.  The 
average  age  has  risen  from  17  to  27 
in  a  little  over  a  century.  Population 
totals  will  continue  to  rise  for  the 
next  few  decades,  but  at  a  greatly  dim¬ 
inished  rate. 


Dr.  Patterson  offered  a  seven-point 
program  for  the  schools  as  enrollments 
decline.  He  urged  smaller  classes,  a 
larger  and  more  diversified  staff, 
greater  financial  support,  a  school  build¬ 
ing  that  looks  like  and  is  a  home.  It 
must  be  “comfortable,  gracious,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  inspiring.” 

In  achieving  public  support  for  this 
program  teachers  and  administrators 
must  “learn  to  express  our  undertak¬ 
ing,  our  load,  in  terms  other  than  a 
mere  head-count.”  It  must  get  be¬ 
yond  this  into  the  individual  and  so¬ 
cial  significance  of  education.  Expan¬ 
sion,  too,  must  come  in  the  program. 
Upward  to  include  career  institutes  and 
junior  colleges  for  the  post  high  school 
student  and  downw-ard  to  serve  the 
“pre-school”  child. 

Lastly  the  school  program  must  be 
extended  to  serve  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  older  people  with  all  forms  of 
adult  education.  Bryon  Stuart’s  an¬ 
alysis  was  presented  in  the  Review 
in  February,  1938,  and  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  on  their  implications  by  Dr. 
Patterson,  Dr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  New¬ 
ark;  Herschel  S.  Libby,  Irvington; 
and  John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange- 

Classroom  Teachers 
Elect  Edna  E.  Wood 
At  Largest  Session 

The  largest  business  meeting  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers’  history  met 
under  the  gavel  of  Mildred  Harvester, 
now  past  president,  in  the  ball  room  of 
the  Convention  Hall  on  November  11. 
Reuben  T.  Shaw,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  greeted 
the  meeting  and  the  elementary  group 
of  the  Science  Teachers  sent  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  appreciation  for  the  Classroom 
Teachers’  cooperation  during  the  last 
year. 

Erika  Mann,  writer  and  daughter 
of  Thomas  Mann,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  (For  a  report  of  her  talk 
see  the  department  meetings  article  on 
page  99.) 

Edna  E.  Wood,  New  Brunswick, 
was  named  unanimously  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Classroom  Teachers  to 
succeed  Miss  Hardester.  The  other 
new  officers,  also  the  choices  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  are  Juliet  M. 
Roche,  Jersey  City,  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Helen  A.  Mitchell,  Phillips- 
burg.  Second  Vice-President;  Anne 
Wood,  Atlantic  City,  Recording  Sec¬ 
retary';  Margaret  Talbot,  Trenton, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Jennie  Bates, 
Camden,  Financial  Secretary. 

In  a  financial  report,  Lena  Porreca 
announced  an  income  of  $2346  and 
expenditures  of  $1752,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $593. 

Congratulations  to  Gloucester,  Sal¬ 
em,  Burlington  and  Bergen  Counties 


VICTORY  tmile  from  Mary  E.  Law- 
lar  of  Paterson.  Named  by  both 
groups  for  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  Miss  Lawler  polled  more  votes 
than  any  other  candidate. 

Maplewood,  was  printed  in  the  March 
Review. 


for  their  specially  successful  meetings 
were  extended  by  President  Hardester 
in  her  report.  Teacher  participation 
was  greatly  stimulated  through  these 
meetings.  Members  and  non-members 
attended,  and  in  fact,  cooperation  has 
been  the  keynote  of  our  successful 
ventures. 

We  look  forward  to  clear  weather 
and  smooth  sailing. 

JULIET  M.  ROCHE. 


Tenure  Appeal 

{Continued  from  Page  95) 

hut  her  services  were  neither  requested 
nor  was  she  paid  for  the  day’s  work.” 

The  Commissioner  bases  his  decision 
on  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Chalmers  vs.  Board  of 
Education  of  Raritan  Township.  He 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  that 
decision : 

“It  is  clear  that  prosecutrix  obtained 
no  tenure  rights  until  ‘after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  period  of  employment 
of  three  consecutive  years.’  Therefore, 
having,  by  her  own  act,  terminated 
the  service  before  she  became  entitled 
to  such  rights,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  situation  where  an  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  recognition  of  an  existing  right. 
It  was  within  the  competence  of  either 
party  to  terminate  the  service  before 
the  right  had  been  acquired,  and  prose¬ 
cutrix  concedes  that  this  would  be 
lawful  .  .  .  The  statutory  right  of 
tenure  never  having  been  acquired,  the 
objection  of  the  prosecutrix  is  with- 


Carol,  Brothers,  Carol 

A  Yuletide  fantasy,  or  something 

EFFA  E.  PRESTON 

New  Brunswick 


IT  IS  mid-afternoon  of  the  Friday 
before  Christmas.  Two  second 
grade  classes  are  in  the  gym  of  their 
school,  ready  to  practice  Christmas 
carols.  At  right  center  of  the  gym 
is  a  battle-scarred  piano,  on  the  top 
of  which  are  a  forgotten  Physical  Train¬ 
ing  Manual,  three  dirty  handkerchiefs, 
a  confiscated  Charlie  McCarthy,  and 
a  half-eaten  peanut  bar.  On  the  floor, 
marked  in  red  and  white,  is  a  shuffle 
board.  Around  the  room  are  benches 
and  chairs  and  one  end  is  filled  with 
large  tables  and  scales  for  weighing 
infants.  The  windows  can’t  be  raised ; 
they’ve  been  stuck  ever  since  that  rainy 
spell  in  July.  This  gym  is  used  one 
day  a  week  by  the  Baby  Clinic;  an¬ 
other  day  by  the  Social  Workers;  an¬ 
other  by  the  P.-T.A.,  and  still  another 
by  the  Seventh  Ward  Drama  League. 
The  children  use  it  when  they  can 
sneak  in,  but  there  isn’t  much  room  to 
plav,  anvhow. 

The  seventy  children  are  seated  on 
the  floor.  Miss  Larsen,  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes,  is  playing  “Christ¬ 
mas  Is  Here’’  with  variations.  She  is 
fuzzy  minded  and  realizes  it  herself. 
She  never  got  married  for  fear  she’d 
take  her  bouquet  on  the  honeymoon 
and  throw’  her  groom  to  the  girl  friend. 
M  iss  Lane,  a  slender  figure  sagging  at 
the  hinges,  has  a  rabid  dislike  of  every¬ 
thing  in  general  and  Christmas  pro¬ 
grams  in  particular.  The  children  hav¬ 
ing  been  threatened  beforehand,  she 
expects  cooperation,  and  begins  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  spurious  gaiety. 

“Now,  children,  you’re  going  to 
choose  our  carols  yourselves.  What 
song  would  you  like  to  sing  ?  ‘A  Tisket- 
a-Tasket’?  Oh,  no,  children,  not 
Mother  Goose  songs,  Christmas  carols. 
‘Away  in  a  Manger’  ?  Fine.  Let’s  sing 
it  very  softly.  Johnny,  don’t  open  your 
mouth  again  this  afternoon !  Now, 
all  together,  sing.” 

The  children,  making  up  in  enthusi¬ 
asm  w’hat  they  lack  in  technique,  could 
be  heard  in  the  next  county  if  the  air 
were  a  trifle  colder  and  clearer.  Miss 
Larsen  plays  very  loud  in  order  to 
be  heard,  but  fails. 

“Softly,  children ;  it’s  a  cradle  song, 
not  a  battle  cry.  Miss  Larsen,  we’ll 
have  to  remove  these  monotones;  we 
can’t  just  start  from  screech  like  this. 
No,  I  don’t  know’  what’s  the  matter 
w’ith  Marian.  She  probably  stripped 


her  vocal  cords,  the  way  she  was 
singing. 

“Now,  Miss  Larsen’s  first  choir — 
what?  you’re  Bluebirds?  Oh,  you’re 
Bluebirds  and  Red  Birds  and  Yellow 
Birds,  are  you?  Well,  that  should 
take  care  of  everything.  Bluebirds  go 
to  the  piano.  Red  Birds  back  of  them 
and  Y'ellow’  Birds  by  the  window. 

“Y'es,  I  know’  it  seems  unkind.  Miss 
Larsen,  but  w’e  can’t  have  all  these 
variegated  birds  singing.  Rocco,  you 
jingle  like  Santa  Claus.  Put  w’hat- 
ever’s  in  your  pocket  on  the  piano.” 

Rocco  adds  a  handful  of  bottle  tops, 
door  keys,  nails  and  paper  clips  to  the 
collection. 

“Now’,  children,  ‘Silent  Night,’  and 
just  once  let’s  all  begin  together.  No — 
no!  Not  ‘All  Is  Kind.’  It’s  ‘All  Is 
Calm.’  Y’ou  know  w’hat  calm  means — 
the  w’ay  w’e  feel  at  Christmas  time, 
quiet  and  peaceful  and — ” 

A  Y'ellow’  Bird  emits  a  terrifying 
scream  and  bursts  into  violent  sobs. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Gladys?  Ber¬ 
tram  pinched  you?  Bertram,  w’hy  did 
you  pinch  Gladys?  You  don’t  like  her? 
Suppose  I  w’ent  around  pinching  folks 
I  don’t  like.  Y'ou  go  sit  back  of  the 


EFFA  E.  PRESTON 
CAUGHT  at  last  is  Effa  Preston,  Re¬ 
view  author  whose  articles  have  been 
reprinted  from  coast  to  coast.  Miss 
Preston,  from  New  Brunswick,  is 
pictured  at  the  Convention  where  she 
met  with  the  Editorial  Board. 


piano  and  try  to  look  absent.  Children, 
get  ready  for  marching.  No,  Sarah, 
you  can’t  choose  your  partner,  you  have 
to  go  by  sizes.  What’s  the  matter 
W’ith  you,  Billy?  Y'ou’re  a  Yellow 
Bird  and  I  put  you  in  the  wrong  place? 
-Yll  right,  go  flock  with  the  Yellow 
Birds  and  stop  muttering  like  that. 
Mark  time  and  remember  you’re  Christ¬ 
mas  waifs  out  in  the  snow,  not  ele¬ 
phants  in  the  jungle.  Never  mind 
W’hat  a  jungle  is.  Johnny,  w’hy  aren’t 
you  singing?  Never  mind  w’hat  I  said 
— sing!  Don’t  try  to  step  on  those 
numbers,  Martin ;  you’re  marching,  not 
playing  shuffle  board.” 

The  children  go  around  the  room  in 
a  cross  between  the  Lambeth  Walk  and 
the  Susy  Q.  They  come  to  rest  by 
the  piano. 

“Now’  we’re  going  to  sing  ‘Carol, 
Brothers,  Carol.’  Yes,  Eddie,  it’s  a 
happy  song.  Think  of  the  last  two 
lines — 

‘Only  love  and  kindness 

Every  bosom  fill.’ 

Smile  when  you  sing  it;  remember 
you’re  happy  and  you  want  everybody 
to  be  happy.  One — two — sing.” 

The  children  oblige,  con  brio,  gusto, 
and  zip. 

A  loud  sputtering  sound  from  be¬ 
hind  the  piano  startle^everybody.  Miss 
Lane  drags  the  unfortunate  Bertram 
from  his  lair.  He  is  purple  in  the  face 
and  badly  frightened. 

“Y’ou  swallowed  a  paper  clip?  You’d 
no  business  to  touch  anything  on  the 
piano.  Rocco,  stop  that  noise.  I  know 
it  was  your  paper  clip,  but  you  weren’t 
going  to  get  it  back,  anyway.  Go  up 
to  the  nurse,  Bertram.  She’ll  know 
what  to  give  you. 

“There  are  times,  Miss  Larsen,  when 
my  favorite  character  in  history  is 
Herod. 

“Now,  children,  ‘Only  Love  and 
Kindness — ’ 

“What  is  it.  Miss  Bayne?  How  long 
are  we  going  to  stay  down  here? 
Until  3:30.  We’ve  been  w’aiting  two 
weeks  to  get  in.  Oh,  they  are,  are 
they?  Very  w’ell.  Miss  Larsen,  could 
you  stop  playing  for  just  a  minute? 
The  W.P.A.  workers  have  to  move 
dow’n  here.  The  ceiling’s  just  fallen 
in  Room  210.  Children,  if  you’ll  all 
come  at  eight  Monday  morning  we’ll 
come  in  here  and  finish  our  practice, 
or  else  forget  the  matter  entirely.” 

The  children  straggle  out  after  Miss 
Lane.  Miss  Larsen,  smiling  vaguely, 
follows  her  Yellow  Birds  upstairs.  A 
little  girl,  sent  back  after  the  keys 
Miss  Larsen  always  drops,  takes  them 
from  the  piano,  puts  the  remains  of 
the  peanut  bar  in  her  mouth,  and  glances 
at  the  song  book,  open  at  CAROL, 
BROTHERS,  CAROL.  She  swings 
the  tune  in  a  high,  clear  treble,  as  the 
W.P.A.  marches  in. 


Opposing  Views  on  Nazi  State  Make 
Department  Programs  Headlines;  Other 
Meetings  Summarized  for  Absentees 


Erika  Mann  told  the  Classroom 
Teachers  that  the  Nazi  state  has 
deprived  the  German  child  of  family 
life,  while  down  the  boardwalk  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Donald  M.  Liddell, 
an  engineer,  maintained  before  the 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  that 
the  dictatorships  would  “rise  to  in¬ 
creasing  stature  as  compared  to  democ¬ 
racies.”  And  so,  perhaps,  the  most 
exciting  department  program  was  never 
held.  What  if  the  twain  had  met? 

Miss  Mann,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mann,  distinguished  writer  now  at 
Princeton  L’niversity,  told  a  large  and 
impressed  audience  that  control  of  fam¬ 
ily  life  was  one  of  three  concentric 
circles  drawn  by  the  Nazis  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  life  of  the  child.  “Since 
the  family  cannot  be  converted  into  a 
state  organization,  the  state  fights  the 
family.  Everyone  is  a  member  of  at 
least  one  Nazi  organization  so  that 
there  is  no  time  for  a  real  family  life.” 

“The  German  child  no  longer  knows 
what  good  family  life  is  like.  He  does 
not  know  how  deeply  he  has  been 
robbed.  He  has  no  time  for  play. 
His  thoughts  are  on  war.”  Secondly, 
the  child  is  ringed  around  by  Nazi 
control  of  the  curriculum.  Hate  is 
the  keynote  of  history  teaching.  Miss 
Mann  said,  and  German  children  are 
turned  against  the  world  outside  Ger¬ 
many.  The  third  controlling  factor 
is  the  Nazi  youth  organizations  out¬ 
side  the  school. 

Officer-engineer  Liddell  felt  “that 
so  long  as  the  dictatorships  run  on  the 
principle  that  the  people  must  support 
the  state  and  the  democracies  on  the 
idea  that  the  state  must  support  the 
people,  and  so  long  as  dictatorships  can 
make  thrift  and  economy  virtues,  so 
long  will  the  dictatorships  rise  to  in¬ 
creasing  stature  as  compared  to  democ¬ 
racies.” 

Liddell  warned  his  hearers  that  some 
of  his  opinions  mould  his  conclusions 
and  said,  “In  the  first  place  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  Dr.  E.  C.  Eckel  in  his 
‘Mineral  Economics’  in  his  statement, 
‘the  broadly  popular  view  today — is 
that  peace  is  the  normal  condition  of 
human  progress,  while  war  is  an  ab¬ 
normal,  archaic,  and  avoidable  inter¬ 
ruption  of  evolution,’  w’hereas  ‘war  is 
a — normal  phase  in  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  our  present  industrial 
civilization  it  is  merely  an  openly 
armed  continuation  of  our  peace-time 
business  competition.’  ” 


‘‘The  legions  of  commercial  pupils 
who  are  no  better  qualified  to  under¬ 
take  serious  vocational  business  train¬ 
ing  than  they  are  to  handle  successfully 
what  are  known  as  college  preparatory 
subjects,”  were  discussed  by  Professor 
Frederick  G.  Nichols  of  Harvard.  He 
urged  that  provision  for  these  pupils 
be  made  in  the  commercial  work,  but 
that  the  training  be  more  general  and 
less  vocational  than  that  now  provided. 
Typewriting  should  be  taught  for  ease 
and  accuracy,  rather  than  speed,  he 
said,  and  told  the  group  that  shorthand 
has  no  place  in  the  program  of  the 
low-grade  pupils. 

Recreation  Teachers  Association 

Dr.  H.  C.  Hutchins,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission,  declared  for  unification  of 
school,  library  and  recreation  services 
under  one  board,  possibly  to  be  known 
as  the  public  education  authority.  Au¬ 
tonomy  for  each  within  such  a  group 
would  facilitate  smooth  functioning, 
Hutchins  said.  Joint  planning  of  pro¬ 
grams  would  result  in  economies 
through  reciprocal  use  of  facilities. 
Another  advantage  would  be  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  one  budget  request  to  the 
community. 

Legislative  sanction  of  this  move 
would  be  necessary  and  w’ould  estab¬ 
lish  recreation  and  libraries  as  dele¬ 
gated  services  of  the  state,  along  with 
education  which  already  has  that  status. 

Dcp«rtincnt  of  Handwriting 

Dr.  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Di¬ 
rector,  Teachers  College,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  L'niversity,  quoted  Leon  Marshall 
in  saying  “Probably  the  greatest  event 
in  human  history  in  the  entire  ten 
thousand  years  or  more  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Jesus  was  the  invention  of 
writing.”  Dr.  Bamberger  gave  a  his¬ 
tory  of  handwriting,  concluding  with 
“1  believe  if  pupils  learned  this  long 
history  of  race  achievement  which 
lies  back  of  their  handwriting,  and 
studied  some  of  these  rare  old  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  angle  of  penmanship 
as  well  as  from  content,  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  keeping  up  their  own  hand¬ 
writing  to  the  best  standards  of  their 
day  might  be  generated.” 

New  approaches  to  handwriting  were 
given  by  Gertrude  Hildreth,  psychol¬ 
ogist  at  the  Lincoln  School,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  The  era  of  drill 
has  passed  and  today  writing  is  fitted 
into  the  school  schedule  as  the  child 
shows  a  need  for  it.  When  further 


school  work  generates  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  competence  in  writing,  addi¬ 
tional  writing  instruction  is  under¬ 
taken.  This  was  described  as  the 
functional  approach  to  writing  teach¬ 
ing.  Both  fountain  pen  and  typewriter 
are  being  increasingly  recognized  as 
part  of  the  writing  scheme  of  things. 

Teachers  of  Speech 

Dr.  Elizabeth  D.  McDowell  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  question¬ 
ed  whether  teachers  of  speech  are  mak¬ 
ing  evident  to  their  pupils  the  im¬ 
portance  of  speech  folkways  or  mores. 
Certain  speech  habits  carry  with  them 
a  moral  concept  of  the  “right”  thing 
and  the  “wrong”  thing.  By  empha¬ 
sizing  the  habits  of  speech  required 
in  human  relationships  beyond  the  in¬ 
timate  family-neighbors  circle,  we  can 
aid  the  student  to  achieve  a  wider  and 
more  effective  participation  in  social 
life. 

“We  as  teachers  of  speech  have  im¬ 
pressed  on  our  pupils  the  value  of  taste 
but  have  we  been  so  mindful  of  the  im¬ 
portances  of  speech  mores?  Radio  has 
made  us  more  sensitive  to  the  ethics 
of  speech  behaviors  because  now  our 
intimate  primary  speech  relationships 
in  the  home  have  expanded  to  include 
the  ‘radio  artist’  or  the  announcer  sent 
to  us  ‘with  the  compliments’  of  someone 
who  has  designs  upon  our  family 
budget.” 

Teachers  of  English 

Sir  Dennison  Ross,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  a  lecture  series  at  Harvard, 
held  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  a 
language  is  its  tune  or  melody.  De¬ 
spite  arguments  on  pronunciation 
American  speech  differs  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  chiefly  in  tune.  Sir  Dennison 
found  it  surprising  that  so  energetic 
and  enterprising  a  people  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  should  be  slow  and  lazy  in  speech. 

Association  of  Secondary  School 

Department  Heads 

Dr.  Alonzo  F.  \Iyers  of  New  York 
University  laid  down  two  fundamental 
assumptions  for  a  philosophy  of  co¬ 
operative  supervision :  ( 1 )  That  the 
amount  and  kind  of  supervision  de¬ 
pends  on  the  qualifications  of  those 
being  supervised;  (2)  A  true  profes¬ 
sion  largely  supervises  itself. 

On  this  basis  Dr.  Myers  outlined  a 
philosophy  of  scientific,  democratic,  co¬ 
operative  supervision  based  upon  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  and  needs. 

Classical  Association 

One  of  the  striking  defects  of  our 
.American  training,  said  Mildred  Dean, 
supervisor  of  Latin,  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  the  inability  of  the  average  and  above 
average  man  and  woman  to  stand  up 
and  express  a  few  thoughts. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Dr.  C.  E.  Partch,  Rutgers  Dean,  Gets 
Fifth  Annual  Association  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Education 


TAKING  the  medal  is  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Partch,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  Rutgers.  Professor  Frederick  G.  Nichols  of  Har¬ 
vard  is  making  the  presentation.  The  scene:  the  Annual  Banquet. 


The  fifth  annual  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to  Education 
went  to  Dr.  Clarence  Elmer  Partch. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Rut¬ 
gers  University.  Professor  Frederick 
G.  Nichols,  of  Harvard,  who  had 
known  Dean  Partch  as  student  and  as¬ 
sociate,  made  the  presentation  at  the 
Annual  Banquet  in  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  Friday  evening,  November  11. 
President  Sarah  O.  Whitlock  pre¬ 
sided. 

Willis  A.  Sutton,  white-haired  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  school  superintendent 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  made  the  address 
of  the  evening.  Reuben  1'.  Shaw, 
President  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  made  one  of  his  many  ap¬ 
pearances  to  tell  of  the  honors  accorded 
him  and  the  NEA  at  the  Los  Angeles 
convention  of  the  American  Legion. 
Atmosphere  was  created  by  Lester  A. 
Rodes,  South  River,  who  led  the  over¬ 
flow  crowd  in  songs  both  old  and 
current. 

Dean  Partch  came  to  New  Jersey  in 
1926  from  Harvard.  A  year  later  he 
became  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Rutgers  and  he  has  been  an 
Influence  in  New’  Jersey  education  ever 
since,  through  the  shaping  of  future 


teachers,  in  waitings,  and  in  many  edu-  i 
cational  groups. 

Mr.  Sutton  put  the  diners  in  a 
genial  mood  by  explaining  his  accent 
as  the  result  of  having  been  raised  on 
a  farm  with  1000  “other  Negroes.”  He 
said,  parenthetically,  that  the  Negroes  ; 
were  real  artists  and  might  well  be 
the  hope  of  America  in  music,  sculptur¬ 
ing  and  poetry. 

There  are  eight  imperatives  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  said  Sutton.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  them  on  a  trip  West  when 
he  tried  to  put  on  paper  the  things  he 
w’anted  to  teach  in  the  seven  years  he 
still  had  in  active  service.  After  two 
days  work  he  had  a  list  of  176  items. 
After  four  days  more  of  working  on 
the  same  list  he  had  reduced  to  eight 
the  things  W’hich  had  to  be  taught. 

First  of  his  American  imperatives 
is  to  love  dirt.  Love  of  the  land  is  a 
stabilizing  factor  and  ought  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Another  w’as  love  of  home.  In  carry¬ 
ing  this  out  Sutton  said  the  Atlanta 
schools  aim  to  have  something  from 
the  school  reach  the  home  every  week 
and  equally,  to  have  something  from 
the  home  reach  the  school. 


Department  Programs 

(Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 

“If  we  can  show’  our  pupils  that 
mastery  of  relationship  in  a  sentence 
and  clear  enunciation  belong  in  a  Latin 
class  as  necessary  preparations  for  tak¬ 
ing  a  place  in  the  world,  we  have  given 
them  some  worthy  goals  for  w’hich  to 
work,  and  we  can  make  our  classes 
valuable  to  everyone  who  elects  Latin.” 

I  Edna  White,  head  of  the  depart- 
I  ment  of  classical  language  at  Dickin- 
!  son  High  School,  Jersey  City,  spoke 
I  in  favor  of  standard  examinations  by 
I  Latin  teachers  throughout  the  state. 

I  Mrs.  Mildred  Buckley  of  Lakewood 
j  and  Dr.  Walter  Meyers  of  Camden, 
w’ere  other  speakers  on  the  program. 

Teacher-Assistants  to  the  Principal 

Klondike  prospector  in  ’98,  today  an 
i  amateur  painter  and  by  vocation  car- 
!  toonist  for  the  Newark  Evening  News, 

I  Lute  Pease,  discoursed  on  all  three 
in  getting  at  the  cultural  value  of  the 
I  new’spaper. 

“Culture  doesn’t  connote  something 
I  finished.  We’ve  got  to  keep  on  culti- 
j  vating  culture,  and  the  daily  paper 
is  one  of  our  most  necessary  imple- 
'  ments.  We  must  be  interested  in  keep- 
!  ing  abreast  of  big  events  and  big  prob- 
■  lems  as  well  as  things  petty  ...  It  is 
I  true  that  papers  may  be  time  wasters; 

‘  so  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  exercise 
;  some  degree  of  self  discipline  ...  It  is 
too  easy  to  dawdle  over  your  paper, 
but  the  person  who  values  his  time 
know’s  what  he  needs  to  keep  himself 
informed  and  avoids  a  vast  amount  of 
,  details  w’hich  every  newspaper  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  present.” 


Secondary  School  Teachers 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Director  of  the 
National  Occupational  Conference, 
New  Y  ork,  enlarged  upon  his  statement 
of  human  needs  made  at  the  general 
session  reported  elsewhere.  Five  es¬ 
sentials  are  needed  by  the  Individual 
in  making  a  satisfying  adjustment  to 
life:  ( 1 )  A  sense  of  being  necessary 
to  something  and  somebody;  (2) 
Security;  (3)  Pride  in  accomplish¬ 
ment;  (4)  Possibility  of  grow’th  and 
advancement;  (5)  Freedom. 

.  Teachers  of  Social  Studies 

The  propagandist  uses  most  fre¬ 
quently  two  psychological  methods,  said 
Hadley  T.  Cantril  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  First  is  to  connect  the  idea 
or  object  he  is  propagandizing  with 
some  attitude,  symbol  or  emotion  that 
he  knows  people  already  hold.  He 
associates  his  product  to  such  concepts 
as  justice,  beauty,  liberty,  economy, 
j  Americanism,  communism  or  the  like, 
trusting  that  the  halo-effect  of  these 
concepts  and  mental  images  for  which 
they  stand  will  carry  over  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  idea. 
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His  second  general  technique  is  to 
use  indirect,  concealed  suggestion.  This 
may  involve  getting  material  into  news¬ 
papers  as  news,  or  into  books  and  on 
the  lecture  platform  as  “education”  or 
“explanation.” 

Propagandas  are  successful  because 
our  language  has  many  words  loaded 
with  emotional  tone;  many  people  seek 
explanations  of  things  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  and  for  their  own  mental 
security  accept  what  the  propagandist 
tells  them ;  we  accept,  to  preserve  our 
own  status,  any  propaganda  that  makes 
us  feel  superior  to  other  groups  of 
people. 

Professor  Cantril  referred  to  the  Pact 
of  Munich  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  staged  show  of  propaganda.  Mo¬ 
bilization  was  arranged  without  any 
intention  of  war,  the  division  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  a  foregone  conclusion  and 
the  idea  behind  the  show  was  to  divert 
emphasis  from  the  fascism  versus  so¬ 
cialism  conflict  to  the  problem  of  war 
versus  peace.  This  implied  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  what  they  considered  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  by  English  leaders 
because  they  opposed  socialism. 

Childhood  Education 

Reactionary  forces  abroad  restrict  the 
freedom  of  children  and  teachers.  Dr. 
Beryl  Parker  of  New  York  University 
said.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  schools  in  central  Europe,  China 
and  Spain  for  our  children  in  America 
cannot  be  nurtured  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world’s  children. 

“Children  are  making  remarkable 
development  in  the  basic  language  areas 
— talking,  listening,  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing — because  modern  homes  and  schools 
provide  a  free,  joyous  approach  to  the 
language  arts  bjT  releasing  children’s 
powers  of  expression  and  opening  to 
them  rich  experiences  in  living  and 
learning  .  .  .  The  activity  program  in 
the  elementary  school  has  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  its  worth  in  raising  standards  in 
reading  by  actually  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  books  and  magazines  children 
read  and  .  .  .  the  impulse  to  utilize 
what  is  learned  from  reading.” 

Vocational  and  Arb 

Speaking  on  both  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  training.  Dr.  H.  A.  Cam¬ 
pion,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
Los  Angeles,  and  at  present  in  Essex 
County  appraising  the  work  of  the 
vocational  schools,  said,  “If  industrial 
arts  is  to  be  an  indispensable  experi¬ 
ence  for  youth,  it  must  first  of  all  pro¬ 
vide  for  him  an  interpretation  of  our 
industrial  civilization  that  cannot  be 
secured  in  any  other  way.  .  .  . 

“We  have  demonstrated  long  ago 
that  an  adequate  knowledge  of  our 
industrial  society  cannot  be  secured 
through  the  ordinary  classroom  teach¬ 
ing,  but  only  through  the  handling  of 
things,  through  direct  visual  images. 


through  social  organization  peculiar  to 
the  shop.  This  experience  must  be 
so  rich  and  so  fundamental  that  it  will 
become  a  part  of  the  core  curriculum 
for  all  pupils.” 

General  values  is  the  thing  stressed 
now  in  vocational  training,  said  Cam¬ 
pion.  “.  .  .Labor  has  become  a  task 
of  supervising  the  transformation  of 
energy.  Man  ceases  to  be  a  physical 
energy  source  and  becomes  a  director 
of  energy.  For  this  job,  attention,  alert¬ 
ness  and  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  broad  principles  of  the  whole 
process  are  required. 

“I  l>elieve  we  should  therefore  set 
up  in  the  junior  high  schools  broad 
basic  experiences  that  will  be  applicable 
in  a  wide  range  of  industrial  situations. 

.  .  .  The  wage-hour  act  has  created  a 
new  set  of  problems  relative  to  the 
learning  period  and  the  pay  of  junior 
workers.  It  is  probably  true  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  act  will  bring  about 
new  interest  in  vestibule  training.” 

Assistant  Commissioner  John  Mc¬ 
Carthy  spoke  on  the  increased  coopera¬ 
tion  between  industry  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  schools. 

Bo«rds  of  Education 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  de¬ 
velop  understandings  for  guidance, 
skills  for  performance,  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  for  happiness.  Dr.  H.  V.  Hollo¬ 
way,  state  superintendent  of  Delaware, 
told  this  group.  Man  is  both  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  consumer.  In  so  far  as 
education  increases  his  understandings 
and  his  skills  it  makes  him  a  better 
producer  for  industry.  In  so  far  as  it 
refines  his  manner  of  living — multiplies 
his  wants — it  makes  him  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  consumer  of  a  wider  and  wider 
list  of  products. 

Home  Economics  Association 

Leone  Anne  Heuer,  textile  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  Household  Finance 
Company,  Chicago,  called  fibre  glass 
the  “wonder  child”  of  the  textile  field. 
Fibre  glass  results  from  forcing  molten 
glass  through  tiny  orifices  under  steam 
pressure.  It  takes  100  of  the  result¬ 
ing  strands  to  make  one  strand  of 
“yarn”  which  looks  and  feels  like  wool. 
It  is  still  too  heavj’  for  dresses,  said 
Miss  Heuer,  but  suitable  for  curtains 
and  other  hangings. 

Other  synthetic  textiles  for  use  in 
stockings  and  dresses  are  ready  for  the 
market  or  almost  so,  and  rubber  de¬ 
rivatives  are  also  expected  to  affect 
what  women  wear  for  stockings. 

Inez  LaBossier  of  the  Home  Ec¬ 
onomics  Extension  Service,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  noted  a  trend  toward  develop¬ 
ment  of  judgment  rather  than  skills  in 
clothing  courses,  though  some  skills  are 
necessary  in  appreciating  values.  Values 
must  be  taught,  she  said,  in  terms  of 
personal  and  family  needs  rather  than 
“high”  quality. 


Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  director  of  the 
Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic,  outlined 
the  emotional  needs  in  family  life  and 
said  home  economics  training  is  the 
roadway  to  satisfying  them. 

Mathematics  Teachers 

Professor  A.  A.  Bennett  of  Brown 
University  was  the  outside  speaker  for 
the  meeting,  which  was  set  up  to  ac¬ 
quaint  teachers  with  a  Preliminary  Re¬ 
port  by  the  Joint  Commission  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America 
and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  on  the  “Place  of 
Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education.” 


A  PERSONAL  quarantine  is  enough  to 
set  any  teacher  fretting.  It’s  doubly 
provoking  when  her  income  is  quarantined 
too.  TPU’s  Peerless  Certificate  pays  a 
teacher-member  $10  the  first  week  and  $25 
a  week  thereafter  (for  full  quarantine 
period)  when  a  communicable  disease  in 
the  home  keeps  her  from  school  room 
duties.  It  seems  almost  like  being  paid 
while  imprisoned — another  important  rea¬ 
son  why  over  27,000  teachers  have  selected 
TPU  to  protect  their  incomes. 

•  Cost  of  TPU’s  Peerless  fleures  only  a 
few  cents  a  day  for  year  ’round  protec¬ 
tion.  Five  other  TPU  Certifleates  ranae 
from  $4  to  $30  a  year.  Be  wise,  mall  the 
coupon  today. 
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Professor  Bennett  said  the  Commis¬ 
sion  deprecates  the  lack  of  emphasis 
by  many  schools  on  checking  results. 

If  logarithms  doubled  the  life  of 
an  astronomer  200  years  ago,  said  Ben¬ 
nett,  computing  machines  have  trebled 
the  life  of  bankers  today. 

The  Commission’s  report  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  round  table  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  under  the  leadership  of  Am¬ 
anda  E.  Loughren,  head  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics  Department  at  the  Jefferson 
High  School  in  Elizabeth. 

Visual  Education  Association 

Max  J.  Herzberg,  principal  of  the 
Weequahic  High  School,  Newark, 
predicted  a  revolution  in  the  teaching 
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of  geography  through  films,  in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  motion  picture  in 
the  clossroom.  Science,  social  studies, 
foreign  language  and  English  teachers 
can  and  do  profit  much  from  the  photo¬ 
play,  which  “has  a  great  role,  only 
faintly  foreshadowed  in  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done.” 

Among  English  teachers  there  is  still 
a  group  that  believes  the  English 
teacher  should  be  concerned  mostly 
with  films  based  on  a  book,  especially 
a  classic.  Others  would  go  beyond  this 
point  and  see  the  photoplay  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  deserving  of  study  and  appre¬ 
ciation  “quite  aside  from  its  occasional 
relationship  to  literature.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  maintain  that  a  photo¬ 
play  may  be  a  poor  one  even  if  it  is  a 
faithful  reflection  of  some  great 
classic,  and  that  it  may  be  a  fine  photo¬ 
play  even  if  it  has  no  connection  what¬ 
soever  with  a  book.” 

Pictures  for  schools  in  the  future, 
Herzberg  predicted,  will  be  “selected 
from  the  best  work  of  the  motion- 
picture  companies  and  recommended  to 
the  schools  by  professional  and  inde¬ 
pendent  groups  like  ours  here  today 
or  like  the  Photoplay  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  NEA.  One  sees,  too,  films 
produced  directly  for  the  schools  in 
much  the  same  way  that  textbooks  are 
produced;  that  is,  occasionally  by  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  pioneering  in  a  new 
field  or  else  by  companies  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  production  of  photoplays 
by  teachers  for  schools.  Such  com¬ 
panies  in  the  textbook  field  we  know, 
are  primarily  eager  to  serve  the  schools. 
Freed  from  the  sometimes  legitimate 
but  often  awkward  demands  of  the 
commercial  theatre,  we  shall  obtain 
for  American  education  the  creation  of 
films  intimately  related  to  our  needs 
and  our  opportunities.” 

The  Visual  Education  Association 
also  presented  a  series  of  films,  heard 
a  radio  program  by  Flemington  High 
School  students,  produced  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Folker,  and  a 
series  of  talks  on  visual  hobbies  by 
New  Jersey  teachers.  Those  telling 
what  they  like  were  Dr.  Walter  F. 
Robinson,  Bayonne;  Ida  Hughes,  Vine- 
land  ;  Katherine  Garrison,  Kearny ; 
Paul  Van  Ness,  Scotch  Plains;  Freda 
Scribner,  Vineland  and  George  Lyon, 
Flemington. 

Elementary  Principals  Association 

Donald  D.  Durrell,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
teaching  pupils  to  read  when  they  are 
ready  to  read  and  to  teach  reading  in 
connection  with  a  situation  real  to  the 
child. 

School  Librarians  Association 

Dr.  Carter  Alexander,  Professor 
and  Consultant  on  Library  utilization 


for  the  Advanced  School  of  Education, 
Teachers  College.  Columbia,  said 
there  is  a  greater  lag  between  practice 
and  theory  in  using  library  materials 
than  in  any  other  educational  field. 
The  need  for  library  techniques  lasts 
throughout  life  and  it  is  important  for 
every  student  to  be  able  to  use  them 
independently. 

Science  Teachers  Association 

Alcohol  is  a  narcotic  and  not  a 
stimulant,  said  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cor- 
radini.  Executive  Secretary,  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Narcotics  Research  and  In¬ 
formation,  Inc.  It  doubles  the  reaction 
time.  Among  other  effects  it  achieves 
is  the  lowering  of  barriers  to  asocial 
conduct.  I'he  effect  of  beer  as  an  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  is  more  insidious  than 
is  distilled  liquor. 

Dr.  E.  Lawrence  Palmer,  Cornell 
University,  discussed  the  organization 
of  a  science  curriculum.  It  should  be 
correlated  to  the  needs  of  the  child  as 
expressed  in  his  activities. 

Elementary  School  Press 
Publications  Advisers' 

Joseph  M.  Murphy,  director  of  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association, 
told  this  joint  meeting  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  a  good  school 
publication  include  (1)  good  writing; 
(2)  an  understanding  and  sympathetic 
adviser;  (3)  an  educational  objective; 
and  (4)  mechanical  techniques. 

Modern  Lansuage  Association 

A  picture  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  through  exchange  stu¬ 
dents  and  professorships  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  republics  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Richard  Pattee  of 
the  Cultural  Relations  Division  of  the 
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Department  of  State.  A  treaty  on  cul¬ 
tural  relations  covers  these  exchanges 
and  expresses  the  policies  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned. 


New  Jersey  School  Nurses 

Sarah  B.  Askew,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Library  Commission,  was  the 
main  speaker.  She  listed  two  major 
values  derived  from  books,  first,  re¬ 
habilitation  and  second,  recreation. 
Reading  makes  a  contribution  to  men¬ 
tal  health  by  enabling  you  to  get  out¬ 
side  yourself  in  periods  of  mental  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Senator  D.  Stewart  Craven,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
presided. 

Council  of  Teachers*  Orsanizations 

Convalescent  Ida  E.  Housman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  this  group,  sent  a  message 
from  her  Maine  hospital,  where  she  is 
recuperating  from  an  accident  at  a 
summer  camp,  to  mark  the  close  of 
two  years  as  leader  of  the  Council. 

“Through  our  clearing  house  of 
ideas,  I  have  obtained  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  serious  problems  affecting 
many  localities  in  our  state.  Knowledge 
before  action  is  essential  so  that  we 
can  present  a  united  front  in  meeting 
the  questions  that  rise  affecting  retire¬ 
ment,  tenure,  salaries,  credit  unions  and 
taxes.” 

M  iss  Housman  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  put  in  by  Tyler  E.  Clark,  vice- 
president,  and  Agnes  E.  Seeley,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization,  and  thanked 
L.  B.  Johnson,  managing^ editor  of  the 
Review,  for  answering  questions  at 
meetings  of  the  Council. 

Guidance  and  Personnel  Association 

Arnold  M.  Hess,  Past  President  of 
the  Association,  from  Newark  State 
Teachers  College,  said  an  important 
function  of  the  elementary  school  is  to 
aid  "the  pupil  project  himself  so  as  to 
continue  his  physical,  mental  and  so¬ 
cial  health. 

In  a  following  discussion  Nora  Way, 
Summit,  held  that  guidance  is  more 
important  on  the  elementary  level  than 
on  the  secondary.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
^  sets  up  an  encouraging  environment 
that  helps  the  child  reach  the  point 
where  he  can  guide  himself. 

/  Anne  J.  Stannert,  Lindenwold,  as¬ 
cribed  three  purposes  to  the  school: 
Education  of  the  child ;  investigation  of 
aptitudes  and  interests;  and  adjustment. 

Adult  Education 

No  longer  is  school  for  children 
alone,  John  B.  Dougall  said  in  a 
round  table  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Ross  O.  Runnels,  of  Maple¬ 
wood.  Adults  need  vocational  and 
educational  guidance,  and  schools 
must  meet  their  needs. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Little,  state  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  WPA  adult  education  pro¬ 


gram,  gave  as  the  purpose  of  an  adult 
program  the  helping  of  individuals  to 
think  things  out  for  themselves.  Five 
thousand  persons  in  New  Jersey  are 
taking  citizenship  courses  as  well  as 
w'ork  in  vocational  fields,  home-making 
and  so  on.  The  WPA  adult  program 
is  not  mainly  for  the  under-privileged 
but  for  everyone  with  an  interest  that 
can  be  met  in  a  classroom. 

In  Bergen  County  18  communities 
are  being  served  by  peripatetic  teachers 
whose  schedules  are  centrally  planned. 

Dr.  Wilbur  C.  Hallenbeck,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia,  pictured  the 
teacher  for  the  coming  adult  schools 
as  progressive  in  training  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  He  must  be  able  to  direct  people 


to  develop  their  capacities.  Borrowing 
a  commercial  phrase,  he  said  students 
must  feel  of  their  teachers  that  “they 
satisfy.” 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  this 
group  Chester  S.  Williams,  assistant 
administrator  of  federal  forums,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  noted  that  there 
are  eight  bills  for  federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  before  Congress  and  that  the 
public  must  make  its  demands  felt. 

Public  opinion  is  now  formed  by  the 
highly  centralized  press,  radio  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  w’ith  the  result  that 
too  many  people  have  become  passive 
listeners.  Adult  forums  tend  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  uncritical  acceptance  of 
political  and  social  ideas.  The  neigh- 


Ask  yourself  this  question 
before  you  get  a  Loan 


Don’t  borrow  until  you  have  asked  your¬ 
self:  "Is  a  loan  really  the  answer  to  my 
problem?”  For  no  teacher  should  borrow 
when  it's  possible  to  get  out  of  a  money 
jam  without. 

Money  on  your  note 

At  times,  however,  a  loan  must  be  obtained 
— to  pay  debts  which  cannot  be  delayed  or 
to  protect  health,  for  instance.  In  such 
cases  Household  Finance  lends  a  teacher 
up  to  $300  without  security.  You  merely 
sign  a  simple  promissory  note.  You  get 
your  loan  privately,  without  embarrass¬ 
ment — and  without  asking  others  to  sign 
with  you.  Repayment  of  your  loan  may  be 
made  in  10  to  IS  convenient  monthly  in¬ 
stallments. 

You  can  obtain  your  loan  at  the  House¬ 
hold  office  nearest  you — or  by  mail.  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  you  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  special  Household 
loan  plan  for  teachers. 

Teaching  Money  Management 

Household  Finance  believes  that  many 
people  can  benefit  from  guidance  in  money 
management.  So  Household  is  conducting 
a  broad  consumer  education  program  to 
help  borrowers — and  others — to  get  more 
from  their  incomes.  Many  schools  now  use 


as  texts  the  publications  developed  for  this 
work.  You  may  obtain  copies  at  your  local 
Household  branch.  Or  ask  for  information 
about  the  Household  Finance  Library  of 
Gsnsumer  Education  on  the  margin  of  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  nearest  office. 


Locally  Managed  Household  Finance 
Offices  in  H  New  Jersey  Cities 
CAMDtN — 4th  Floor,  Okanci — 2nd  FI., 

Broadway-Stevens 
Bldg.  Camden  7940 
License  Na  641 
8th  R..W.  Jersey  Tr. 

Bldg.,  Camden  7030 
License  Na  642 
EuzAarm — 7th  FI., 

Albender  EUdg., 

Elizabeth  3-4M3 
License  Na  687 
Hackensack — 6ch  FI., 

Peoples  Trust  Co. 

Bldg., 

Hackensack  2*3648 
License  Na  686 
Jeksev  Cm — 5th  FI., 

Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2^132 
License  No.  643 
Newakk — 4th  FI., 

Nat'l  Newark  Kdg., 

Mitchell  2*5412 
License  Na  289 


Main  Sl  Day  Bldg., 
Orange  5*2131 
License  Na  679 

Passaic — 6th  FI., 
Passaic  Nat'l  ^nk 
Bldg.  Passaic  2*8818 
License  Na  690 

Patekson — 3rd  R., 
Paterson  Nat'l  B'k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2*3220 
License  Na  659 

Pekth  Amboy — 6ch 
R.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  Na  69i 

Tkenton — 5th  R., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
License  Na  660 

Union  Cm — 2nd  Roor,  726  Bergenline  Ave. 
Palisade  6*2146  License  Na  700 

Household's  momhly  rate  set  by  the  New  Jersey 
law  is  2^2%  tm  unftaid  balances  only 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


CORPORATION 

^  "Doctor  of  Family  Finances” 

1878  «  *  Completing  Sixty  Years  of  Service  to  the  American  Family  «  «  1938 


FREE  mOOttLETt  AMO 

AOOUCATIOM  OLAMK 

^ ^  Mail  this  coupon 

^  whether  you  wish  an 

immediate  IcMn  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  informs* 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Rease  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "The  Special  House* 
hold  Finance  Loan  Ran  for  School  Teachers.**  I  understand  this  re* 
quest  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City. _ Stott - - 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  S, . . . Amount  o/  Salary  $. - 
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FREE 

far  Yaur  Class 

THIS  HEALTH  PROJECT 
PROMOTES  BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 


CONTAINS:  1.  Teacher’s  Manual  on 
Colds.  2.  Pupils’  Letter-Writing  Proj¬ 
ect  Sheets.  3.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Drops  for  each  pupil. 

Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives 
in  clear,  interesting  language  the  latest 
medical  facts  about  colds  and  coughs 
(32  pages).  The  little  book  also  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations. 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Letter- 
Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how 
to  write  a  composition  about  colds  and 
their  prevention. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops — one  for  each  child — will 
also  be  sent  to  you. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  entire 
Project  FREE.  Mail  it  today. 


Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  complete  Health  Project  in* 
clu^na  booklet  "VTar  on  Colds”.  Pupils'  Lener* 
Vritina  Project  Sheets  and  samples  of  Smith 
Brothers  Coush  Drops.  I  aaree'to  use  the  material 
in  my  classroom.  I  teach . pupils.  N-7 

Name _ 

Addrtu _ 


borhood  forum,  with  leaders  traveling 
from  town  to  town  seems  to  be  the 
method  of  stretching  available  dollars 
farthest  in  New  Jersey.  Fifty  such 
meetings  could  be  run  for  $1300  per 
year,  Williams  estimated. 

Credit  Union  Department 

fleeting  again  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  G.  G.  Gudmundson  of  the 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union,  the  credit  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  learned  that  one  in  five  New 
Jersey  teachers  is  now  a  member  of  a 
credit  union.  Total  assets  for  the 
groups  in  the  state  are  now  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  teachers  have 
borrowed  from  their  colleagues 
$1,191,681  in  the  three  years  since 
credit  unions  for  teachers  entered  New 
Jersey. 

A  complete  tabulation  of  member¬ 
ship,  assets  and  loans  appears  on  the 
next  page. 


School  Secrtlarics 

M  rs.  Henry  M.  Robert,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  general  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  stressed  the  secretaries’ 
opportunities  for  educational  service 
through  wise  handling  of  contacts  with 
the  public. 

Dr.  Archie  L.  Threlkeld,  Montclair 
superintendent,  urged  the  Association 
to  keep  its  program  balanced  by  not 
over-stressing  personal  gains.  Public 
approval  will  be  gained  through  sound 
workmanship  and  material  advantages 
will  follow  public  respect. 


Eight  groups  held  joint  meetings  with 
the  Association  in  the  general  sessions. 
These  are  reported  on  pages  96  and  97. 
If  your  group  is  not  included  in  either 
article,  it  indicates  that  copies  of 
speeches  made  and  other  reports  were 
not  available. — Ed. 


NEW  HEADS 
Of  Departments 
And  Associations 


Association  of  Teacher- Assistants  to 
the  Principal 
Margaret  Smith 
Dickinson  High  School 
Jersey  City 

Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Department 
of  Elementary  Education 
Edna  Wood 
Lincoln  School 
New  Brunswick 

Council  of  Teachers*  Organizations  of 
New  Jersey 
William  Barr 
High  School 
Millburn 

Department  of  Superintendence 
Dr.  a.  L.  Threlkeld 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Montclair 

Modern  Language  Teachers’  Association 
Mrs.  Germaine  Cresset  (reelected) 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 

New  Jersey  Association  for  Childhood 
Education 
Helen  Holcombe 
92  North  Union  Street 
Lambertville 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women  and  Girls 
Mrs.  Alice  C.  Teel  (reelected) 

90  Main  Street 
Newton 

New  Jersey  Association  of  School  Sec¬ 
retaries 

Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Halsey  (reelected) 

22  Valley  Road 
Montclair 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English 
Lillian  Cosad 
Senior  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Social  Studies 
E.  Schuyler  Palmer 
Senior  High  School 
Montclair 

New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals' 
Association 
Anna  C.  Scott 
Elementary  School 
Leonia 

New  Jersey  State  Recreation  Teachers’ 
Association 
.Allen  Krim 
Peshine  Avenue  School 
Newark 

New  Jersey  V'isual  Education  .Asso¬ 
ciation 

Dr.  Walter  F.  Robinson 
Roosevelt  School 
Bayonne 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Speech 

C.sRLETON  E.  Saunders,  Jr. 

High  School 
Nutley 

Department  of  Music 
Paul  H.  Oliver 
Board  of  Education 
Newark 

New  Jersey  Society  of  Retired  Teachers 
Stephen  B.  Gilhuly  (reelected) 

5  Pilgrim  Pathway 
Ocean  Grove 

New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 
Nora  A.  Way  (reelected) 

High  School 
Summit 

New  Jersey  Elementary  Press 
Association 
Floyd  G,  Hoek 
Board  of  Education 
Haledon 
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MUTUAL  A.  &  H.  ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

417  Lend  Title  Building,  PniladeIpKia 
3043  Jerkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS  CREDIT  UNIONS* 

•s  ol  September  30,  1 938 


Loans 

made 

since 

organiza¬ 

tion 

$509,483 

221,154 

140,488 

3,294 

50,093 

40,345 

34,811 

67,691 

7,060 

15,525 

2,933 

1,298 

24,817 

1,515 

15,590 

7,445 

2,640 

210 

4,315 

5,856 

5,042 

8,944 

2,110 

6,212 

12,345 

465 


Member¬ 
ship  Assets  Shares  Loans 
..  1213  $180,647  $157,390  $159,956 
. .  750  80,677  75,456  80,388 

. .  561  60,923  42,666  55,396 

. .  88  1,553  1,248  1,309 

. .  239  21,440  16,820  20,076 

. .  317  23,303  15,398  21,024 

. .  220  15,415  14,653  11,503 

. .  303  25,416  17,448  22,968 

. .  97  3,408  2,680  3,372 

. .  172  5,604  5,313  5,171 

42  1,522  984  1,399 

37  770  475  660 

. .  201  12,031  9,844  11,534 

. .  65  977  716  950 

. .  198  9,267  7,231  8,396 

...  132  3,475  2,415  3,355 

. . .  107  1,667  1,382  1,512 

24  277  314  123 

81  2,654  2,520  1,946 

...  91  3,100  2,408  2,663 

86  2,957  2,858  2,590 

. . .  118  5,776  3,813  .5,147 

. . .  108  1,780  1,264  1,535 

. . .  266  6,015  5,978  5,726 

. . .  237  10,145  6,903  9,495 

40  480  471  400 


Union  County  . . . 

Newark  . 

Camden  Co . 

Garfield  . 

Passaic  Co . 

Monmouth  Co.  . . 
Somerset  Co.  . . . 
No.  Middlesex  Co. 

Bloomfield  . 

Morris  Co . 

Warren  Co . 

West  New  York. 

Mercer  Co . 

Elast  Bergen  . . . . 

Jersey  City  . 

Atlantic  Co . 

Burlington  Co.  . . 
Central  Bergen  . 

Holraken  . 

Teaneck  . . 

West  Orange  . . . 
West  Hudson  . . 
Cumberland  Co. 

Bayonne  . 

Suburban  Essex 
West  Essex  .... 


j  WHAT  DOES 

YOUR  DOCTOR 

i  SEE? 


Totals 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS 

.  349  $  11,938  $  8,365  $  9,882  $  11,310 

.  2258  124,794  94,717  110,247  176,757 

.  3821  281,683  236,301  264,240  551,477 

.  5793  481,279  381,828  438,589  1,191,681 


Sickness 

Accident 

Hospitalization 

Quarantine 


Trenton  has  organized  since  these  totals  were  prepared. 


READING  READINESS 


Face  your  doctor  unafraid  of 
bills”  that  threaten 


repair 

Fill 


your  income, 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


A  first  grade  teacher  may  know  if  each  child  is  ready  for  book  read¬ 
ing.  The  training  involv^  for  the  child  is  worth  while. 


SUE  AND  MICKEY 


by  Grace  E.  Storm 

This  pre-reading  program  develops  the  following  objectives: 

A  wide  oral  vocabulary.  Ability  to  think  in  complete  units 
and  speak  in  complete  sentences.  Ability  to  retain  a  series 
of  ideas  and  reproduce  a  short  connected  narrative.  Ability 
to  see  and  hear  likenesses  and  differences.  The  securing  of 
strong  motives  to  read. 


Clip  and  mail  this  portion  of  this  advertisement;  attach  your  name, 
school  district,  address,  and  receive  a  free  copy  of  SUE  AND  MICKEY, 


Lyons  &  Carnahan 


76  Ninth  Avenue 


New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 

Treasurer's  Report  for  the  period  September  1, 1937  to  August  31,  1938 


RECEIPTS 

Cash  Balance,  September  1,  1937 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Active  Account...  $5,990.06 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Inactive  Account  3,3J4.42 

First  Mechanics  Nat‘1  Bank — Inactive 

Account  .  269.66 

-  $9,594.14 

Dues  1937-1938  .  53, 875.00 

Interest  on  Deposits 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Inactive  Account..  $28.29 

First  Mechanics  Nat’l  Bank — Inactive 

Account  .  4.01 

-  32.30 


Interest  on  Invest.ments 


U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds .  $13.00 

C.  B.  k  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds .  500.00 

Denville  School  Bonds .  350.00 

Northfield  School  Bonds .  320.00 

Lodi  Tax  Revenue  Bonds .  2.70 

-  1,185.70 


New  Jersey  Educ.ational  Review 
Advertising,  etc .  $9,060.65 

Subscriptions  .  19.30 

-  9,079.95 


Miscellaneous 

Increased  Revenues .  $77.00 

Investments  Paid — 

Township  of  Woodbridge  Tax  Revenue 

Note .  10.00 

Borough  of  Lodi  Tax  Revenue  Bonds..  140.00 

Transfer  from  Inactive  to  .Active  Account  2,500.00 

Sale  Exhibition  Space .  625.00 

-  3,352.00 

Total  Receipts  and  Beginning  Balance .  $77,119.09 

Total  Disbursements  Active  Account .  $63,408.29 

Transfer  from  Inactive  to  Active  Account..  2,500.00 


Total  Disbursements .  65,908.29 

Cash  Balance,  August  31,  1938 .  $11,210.80 


Analysis  of  C.ash  Balance 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — .Active  Account..  $10,074.42 
Trenton  Banking  Co. — Inactive  Account..  862.71 
First  Mechanics  Nat’l  Bank — Inactive 

Account  .  273.67 

-  $11,210.80 


DETAIL  OF  CASH  RECONCILIATION 

Cash  Book  Bal.ances,  August  31,  1938 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Active  .Account..  $10,074.42 
Trenton  Banking  Co. — Inactive  .Account..  862.71 
First  Mechanics  Nat’l  Bank — Inactive 

Account  .  273.67 

-  $11,210.80 

Balance  as  per  Statement  of  Trenton  Banking 
Co.,  at  close  of  business,  .August  31,  1938.  $11,094.70 
Less  Outstanding  Checks: 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

.Amount 

8500... 

...$12.70 

1348... 

...$87.97 

8527... 

. . .  6.50 

1360... 

...  10.10 

8742 . . . 

. . .  7.88 

1361... 

...  8.10 

8876. . . 

. . .  9.45 

1379... 

...  49.00 

8879. . . 

. . .  3.25 

1384... 

...186.44 

9036... 

. . .  2.00 

1385.. . 

...  29.75 

9061 . . . 

. . .  4.00 

1386... 

...  27.90 

9128... 

. . .  6.00 

1387... 

. ..  3.50 

9130. . . 

. . .  6.60 

1388... 

...  48.25 

9134. . . 

. . .  7.00 

1389... 

...  24.60 

530... 

...  38.75 

1390... 

. . .  3.80 

792... 

. . .  1.00 

1391... 

. . .  4.90 

970. . . 

...  50.00 

1392... 

. . .  3.42 

1104. . . 

. . .  7.00 

1393... 

. . .  5.00 

1124. . . 

. . .  2.75 

1394... 

...  2.35 

1159  . . . 

. . .  5.00 

1395... 

...113.45 

1329... 

. . .  6.50 

1396... 

. . .  100.00 

1331... 

...  85.00 

1397... 

. . .  4.30 

1347... 

...  46.07 

Total  Balance,  All  .Accounts .  $11,210.80 

DETAIL  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 

Executive  Committee  Expense .  $3,263.71 

Officers’  Salaries .  5,086.66 

Office  Expense  (including  rent) .  2,422.86 

Clerical  Services .  2,519.00 

Stationery  and  General  Incidental  Expense. .  1,016.05 

.Annual  Meeting  Expense .  8,351.67 

Teacher  Protection .  3,818.93 

Committee  on  Enrollment .  1,463.27 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress .  72.55 

Committee  on  Resolutions .  311.45 

Committee  on  Necrology .  5.00 

Committee  on  Audit .  90.45 

Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress .  99.72 

Committee  on  Legislation .  5,152.67 

Field  Secretary  Salary  and  Expense .  3,158.12 

Publications  and  Publicity .  20,395.92 

Reorganization  Committee .  2,210.01 

-  $59,438.04 

Additional  Committ.ees — 

Pension  Information  Committee .  $87.00 

Tenure  Committee .  39.20 

Budget  Committee .  3.55 

Certification  of  Teachers  Committee .  43.00 

Committee  on  Radio  Use  in  Schools .  79.35 

Committee  for  Security  for  Teachers _  49.85 

Committee  on  International  Relations....  11.00 

-  312.95 


Cash  Balance  Active  Account .  $10,074.42 

Balance  as  per  pass  book  Trenton  Banking 
Co.,  as  of  .August  31,  1938  (Savings  .Ac¬ 
count  2761) 

Interest  credited  to  June  1,  1938 .  862.71 

Balance  as  per  pass  book  First  Mechanics 
National  Bank  as  of  .August  31,  1938 
(Savings  .Account  2918) 

Interest  credited  to  July  15,  1938 .  273.67 
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Delegates’  Expenses  and  Other 
Interrelated  Expense — 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  Convention  Delegates  and  Other 

Expense  .  $1,452.94 

National  Education  Association  Delegates 

and  Other  Expense .  1,425.95 

National  Education  Association  and  Other 

Affiliation  Dues .  20.00 

-  2,898.89 

Sundry  Expense — 

Unemployment  Compensation  Payments..  $433.47 

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  Payments..  209.54 

Flowers  .  56.10 

Bond  Premium — Treasurer’s  Bond .  37.50 

Insurance  on  Furniture  and  Equipment..  12.50 

Safe  Deposit  Box  Rent .  3.30 

Returned  Checks .  6.00 

-  758.41 

Transfer  from  Inactive  to  Active  Account .  2,500.00 

Total  Disbursements .  $65,908.29 

SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS 

U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds .  $400.00 

4  @  $100.00  each— 

Nos.  145779K— 145778J— 74827H— 74828J 
Due  4-15-46  3^% 

Township  of  Denville,  N.  J.  School  Bonds .  7,000.00 

7  @  $1,000.00  each— Nos.  M — 85—86—87—88—89—90 
$5,000.00  due  1942— $2,000.00  due  1943 

Coupon  S% — Interest  January — July 
City  of  Northfield,  N.  J.  School  Bonds .  8,000.00 

8  @  $1,000.00  each — 

Nos.  191—284—5—6—7—293—4—5 
$1,000.00  due  1962— $4,000.00  due  1974 
$3,000.00  due  1976 

Coupon  49{- — Interest  June  1 — December  1 


C.  B.  Sc  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds  due  1971 .  10,000.00 

10  @  $1,000.00  each — Coupon  S% 

Nos.  29710—1—2—3 — 1;  30378,  32870—1—2—3 
Interest — February — August 

MARY  D.  BARNES, 

Treasurer, 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

November  7th,  1938. 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and 
records  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  covering 
the  period  September  1,  1937 — August  31,  1938,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  All 
cash  balances  have  been  reconciled  with  the  depository  banks  and 
all  cancelled  checks  and  receipted  vouchers  have  been  inspected 
and  found  to  be  in  order,  and  I  certify  this  to  be  a  correct  report 
of  the  books  and  records  for  the  period  under  review. 

I  have  also  checked  the  Surety  Bond  of  the  Treasurer  and 
note  that  the  required  premium  has  been  paid. 

GEORGE  C.  SKILLMAN, 

Accountant  and  Auditor. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

November  7th,  1938. 

We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  we  have 
examined  the  Report  of  the  Accountant  and  Auditor  employed 
to  examine  the  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers, 
Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  covering  the  period  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1937-August  31,  1938.  The  Report  of  said  Accountant 
and  Auditor  attested  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts. 

We  have  also  examined  the  bond  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  and  find  it  correct  as  to 
form  and  amount. 

(Signed)  JESSIE  L.  WINKWORTH, 
HELEN  P.  SUTTON, 
HENRY  V.  MATTHEWS. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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A  Statement  of  Philosophy 


Education  for  Adequacy 

EVELYN  McWHOOD  CHESTER 

Newark 


Education  is  “adequacy  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life  and  action,” 
says  Joseph  K.  Hart,  in  his  “Social  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Education”.  As  profes¬ 
sor  of  education,  he  is  able  to  lend  to  his 
words,  the  weight  of  many  years  of 
teaching,  editorial  work  and  research. 

Enlarging  on  this  thesis,  he  says  ed¬ 
ucation  is  “the  release  and  discipline  of 
a  social  intelligence  that  is  adequate, 
by  and  large,  to  the  complicated  task 
of  directing  social  change”.  This  con¬ 
cept  of  education  is  a  good  one.  It 
would  mean  that  an  educated  person 
is  one  who  is  able  to  bring  his  intelli¬ 
gence  to  bear  on  his  problems,  as  they 
arise,  also  the  problems  of  the  group 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  utilize  his 
own  unique  power  in  dealing  success¬ 
fully  with  them,  accomplishing  results 
that  react  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  A 
person  like  this  will  make  use  of  the 
world  of  science  and  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  will  have  a  sense  of  responsi- 


When  In  Trenton, 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


250  Rooms  with  Baths 

from  $2.50 

(RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM) 

MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
NYMPH  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Historic  Colonial  Barracks 

GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 


bility  to  others  in  his  action.  He  will 
make  up  his  mind  to  “control  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  living  and  make  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  life  subordinate  to  the  spirit 
of  life”.  He  will  be  not  only  intelli¬ 
gent,  but  co-operative,  because  he  real¬ 
izes  that  the  individual  can  preserve 
his  own  personality  and  independent 
judgment  and  still  be  co-operative  with 
his  fellowman.  There  is  a  “socially  in¬ 
telligent  way  of  living”. 

Adequate  in  Life,  Action 

The  modern  school  has  turned  its 
energies  toward  the  setting  up  of  a 
curriculum  which  will  bring  about  the 
development  of  young  men  and  wo 
men  who  will  be  “adequate  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life  and  action”,  who 
have,  through  daily  contact  with  life- 
situations  in  school  under  expert 
teacher  guidance,  become  practiced  in 
this  socially  intelligent  way  of  living. 

One  of  the  most  notable  moves  in 
the  direction  of  accomplishing  these 
purposes,  is  the  increasing  attention 
being  paid  to  the  individual  child.  Sit¬ 
uations  are  created  in  the  classroom 
that  lead  him  to  reveal  his  interests 
and  abilities.  The  creative  teacher  en¬ 
courages  this  release  of  the  child’s  na¬ 
ture  and  helps  him  develop  his  unique 
power.  The  joy  of  achievement  in  the 
thing  that  he  can  do  well  can  be  made 
to  count  toward  building  poise  and 
self-confidence.  These  in  turn  can  be 
carried  over  into  other  phases  of  the 
child’s  experience  in  school  and  else¬ 
where.  This  theory  is  not  new.  Soc¬ 
rates  believed  in  this  release  of  man’s 
nature  and  that  a  desirable  human 
society  could  be  developed  through  it. 
But  no  theory  matters  until  it  becomes 
organized  into  changed  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms.  It  matters  when  it  becomes  a 
part  of  school  teachers’  lives,  school 
programs  and  community  customs. 

A  result  of  cultivating  the  unique 
power  of  the  individual  should  be 
increased  personal  happiness  because 
the  individual  will  be  expressing  what 
is  in  him,  rather  than  trying  to  mold 
himself  into  a  set  pattern  imposed  by 
others.  There  will  be  less  suppression 
and  repression,  more  realized  desires 
and  worthwhile  achievements.  Human 
nature  will  have  vindicated  itself  as 
something  not  to  be  set  aside,  but  to 
be  developed  along  desirable  lines. 


,  .  1 

By  helping  the  child  develop  his 

highest  powers  the  school  gives  him 
the  means  by  which  he  may  be  “ade¬ 
quate  to  the  circumstances  of  life  and 
action”.  The  happiness  which  goes 
with  his  achievement  will  be  no  mean 
part  of  his  adequacy. 

The  school  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  whole  child.  It  should  be  a  “place 
where  real  living  goes  on  under  the 
best  possible  present  conditions  and 
should  nurture  the  complete  child, 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  The 
curriculum  should  involve  aspects  of 
life”  and  should  be  concerned  with  the 
child’s  “interests  and  problems  in  na¬ 
ture,  in  city  life,  in  industrial  and 
human  relations”. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind 
the  school  becomes  not  merely  a  place 
to  train  the  mind,  but  also  a  place  to 
develop  the  aesthetic  and  social  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  children  as  well.  The 
classroom  becomes  a  living  room  as 
well  as  a  laboratory  for  research  in 
various  fields  of  academic  knowledge. 
The  groups  in  the  classroom  grow  in 
social  competence  by  working  together 
on  common  problems  and  sharing 
ideals  and  materials.  Individuals  learn 
to  respect  each  other’s  rights,  appre¬ 
ciate  each  other’s  viewpoints,  and  at 
the  same  time  use  independent  judg¬ 
ment  themselves.  Each  child’s  interests 
and  abilities  are  encouraged  and  devel¬ 
oped  and  he  becomes  a  balanced  person 
because  he  has  an  outlet  for  his  inner 
self.  He  is  not  a  divided  personality, 
which  he  might  be,  if  his  natural  im¬ 
pulses  are  kept  hidden  from  others 
during  the  many  hours  he  spends  in 
the  school  room.  The  whole  child  is 
allowed  to  function  and  the  resultant 
development  produces  a  well-rounded 
personality. 

An  individual  with  a  rounded  per¬ 
sonality,  his  most  desirable  traits  well 
developed,  his  innate  abilities  culti¬ 
vated  through  exercise,  and  a  feeling 
of  fellowship  which  makes  him  ready 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  others, 
should  be  “adequate  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  life  and  action”.  Schools 
which  participate  in  developing  indi¬ 
viduals  like  this  are  really  educating. 


"Staff  Photograiriier  to  the  Review** 

School  Projects  Photo  Co. 

Harold  L.  Knight 

Specialist  in  School  Photography 
309  MAIN  STREET,  ORANGE 
O Range  5-5286 


NEW  CROP  TREE  RIPENED 

ORANGES  &  GRAPEFRUIT 
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Are  You  Heliotropic? 

DR.  D.  HENRYEHA  SPERLE 
State  Teachers  Collese,  Montclair 


Tb.achers,  like  plants,  must  be 
heliotropic.  At  least  they  gravi¬ 
tate  toward  the  light.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  they  do  not  behave  in  the 
traditional  manner.  Walk  down  a 
corridor  in  almost  any  school  building. 
Glance  in  through  the  door  and  you 
will  find  the  teacher  in  each  room  stand¬ 
ing  with  his  back  to  the  strong  light 
falling  through  the  windows.  Note  the 
pupils.  Apparently  the  young  of  the 
specie  are  different.  They  have  their 
faces  toward  the  light.  Their  eyes 
are  squinted  and  their  brows  puckered. 
Would  this  be  the  reaction  to  the  light 
— or  the  manifestation  of  wrapt  at¬ 
tention?  The  teacher  likes  to  believe 
the  latter. 


tion  which  means  sym¬ 
pathetic  personality  in¬ 
teraction.  Adjustment 
of  shades  and  artifi¬ 
cial  light  in  terms  of 
some  pupil’s  comfort, 
an  individual  need  an¬ 
ticipated,  a  timely 
warning  glance  or  shake  of  the  head,  a 
disarming  smile  flashed  .at  a  sullen  ex¬ 
pression,  all  such  details  personalize 
pupil-teacher  relationships — the  teacher 
does  care  about  more  than  requirements, 
facts,  and  marks. 

Furthermore,  teachers  might  well 
cultivate  a  bit  of  mobility.  Leaning 
against  the  w’indow  frame,  sitting  at 
the  desk,  and  standing  or  moving  in 


a  very  small  area  at  the  front  of  the 
room  keeps  him  aloof — untouchable.  A 
casual,  natural  movement  to  different 
parts  of  the  room  extends  this  area. 
Gften  a  trouble  center  fails  to  function 
merely  by  the  wholesome  influence  of 
the  presence  of  the  teacher  in  that  area 
at  the  opportune  time.  No  frontal  at¬ 
tack — no  words,  no  scowls,  no  repri¬ 
mands — are  necessary  in  this  campaign. 

In  the  classroom,  as  in  other  daily 
contacts — or  as  in  novels  or  plays — 
the  person  reveals  himself  largely  by 
what  he  does  and  how  he  does  it,  what 
he  says  and  how  he  says  it.  That  com¬ 
bination  of  fundamental  qualities  which 
makes  the  creative  teacher,  is.  in  a  large 
measure,  made  up  of  “minor  matters.’’ 


A  CREDIT  ACCOUNT  aiH^Aonai 

is  especially  USEFUL  at  this  season 


'i'here  is,  how^ever,  another  phase 
which  merits  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  teacher  who  desires  to  use  his 
personality  as  effectively  as  possible. 
Again  the  light  enters  as  an  important 
factor.  In  conversation,  in  discussion, 
in  argument,  or  other  face-to-face  con¬ 
tacts,  shades  of  meaning,  feelings,  in¬ 
terpretations  are  expressed  not  merely 
through  the  words  used  but  also  through 
the  varying  light  in  the  eyes,  and 
changes,  often  minute,  in  facial  ex¬ 
pression.  If  the  teacher  stands  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  all  of  these 
finer  plays  of  expression  are  blotted 
out,  and  an  opportunity  to  stimulate, 
influence,  direct  subtly  through  the 
revelations  of  the  inner  self  is  lost. 

I'he  mere  presence  of  the  teacher  in 
the  room  is  a  part  of  his  teaching, — 
in  a  very  real  sense,  indoctrination.  At 
.an  age  when  ideals  are  being  developed, 
interests  established,  ambitions  stirred, 
no  one  can  predict  what  radiation  from 
the  real  self  of  the  teacher  is  going  to 
strike  fire  with  the  pupil.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  teacher  may  not  stand 
on  his  right  to  be  merely  a  person, 
par.ading  his  frailties  and  idiosyncracies 
to  prove  the  fact  that  he  is  “human.” 
If  he  desires  to  be  a  social  being  ex¬ 
erting  societal  influence  he  has  un¬ 
limited  opportunity.  His  approach- 
ability  (a  mellowness — and  being  mel¬ 
low  does  not  mean  being  soft)  during 
class  periods,  between  recitations,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  regular  sessions,  in 
clubs,  in  corridors,  sets  the  limits  of 
his  sphere  of  influence.  Again  it  is 
not  so  much  the  words  he  speaks  as 
the  light  in  the  eyes,  the  facial  ex¬ 
pression, — the  total  personality  thus 
revealed. 

Little  acts  of  thoughtfulness,  in 
themselves  apparently  insignificant,  are 
potent  forces  for  causing  the  coopera¬ 


Here  are  ways  teachers 
use  this  convenience  at 
this  time  of  year — 


GRADE-SCHOOL  TEACHER:  I  didn't 
gat  homa  lost  yaar,  bat  thh  monay  from 
PERSONAL  maons  I'H  gat  thara  this  year 
in  tima  for  oli  tha  tastivitias  ... 


COLLEGE  HISTORY  INSTRUCTOR: 
I  tpant  oil  symmar  working  on  my  Ph.D., 
and  my  schadula  has  baan  rothar  haovy  this 
foii.  I  wontad  to  go  on  a  Christmas  Cruisa 
ta  Nassau — know  i  naaded  It — but  couidn't 
saa  my  way  claar  financially  until  I  hoard 
about  your  “Crodit  Account"  Mao. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS:  I  con 
shop  aarly  with  tha  cosh  from  PERSONAL 
and  repay  In  small  amounts  I  con  handle. 
And  I  don't  hova  to  moka  payments  for  a 
month  or  mora.  It  suits  me  batter  because 
I  con  buy  for  cosh  wheravar  I  gat  the 
bast  bargains. 


At 


TinAonat 


you  get  more  than  a  “loan'' 


you  open  a  CREDIT  ACCOUNT,  good  at  all  times. 


Once  you  have  opened  a  Credit  Account  here,  you  may  use  it  just  as  you  would 
use  a  "charge  account”  at  a  store.  You  may  draw  »ny  sum  of  money  up  to  the 
full  amount  of  your  approved  credit, 
at  any  time. 

Teachers  may  get  a  loan  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  note — without  co-makers,  fami- 
ture,  car,  stocks,  or  other  tangible  se¬ 
curity.  Your  teaching  contract  is  all 
you  need  to  show  to  establish  your 
credit.  No  indiscreet  inquiries.  A  year 
or  longer  to  repay.  Payments  of  prin¬ 
cipal  may  be  suspended  during  summer 
months.  Charges  are  made  only  on  the 
unpaid  monthly  balance.  Fast  Service 
—to  take  care  of  last-minute  shoppers. 


FINANCE  COMPANY 

- L— . ■ - 


You  are  cordially  Invited  to  call, 
phone,  or  write  for  further  Infor¬ 
mation.  We’ll  sincerely  appre¬ 
ciate  your  business.  See  local 
telephone  dlrectoiyr  for  nearest 
office  address,  or  apply  by  mall 
to  us  at 

2S  West  State  Street 
Room  }0S,  Trenton  Tr^st  Bldg. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Trenton 

Cbtrgri  trr  om  mmptid 

monthly  hntnmrf 

License  No.  103 
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Schools  in  Mother  Role 
For  One  Child  in  Ten 

HELEN  C.  BREARLEY 
Princeton 


Nearly  eighty  thousand  New  Jerse\ 
children  have  employed  mothers. 
This  estimate,  while  only  approximate, 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  more  than 
one  out  of  every  ten  married  women 
and  one  out  of  every  ten  homemakers 
in  the  state  are  gainfully  employed. 

I'he  schools  must  take  over  some  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  the  home  for 
many  of  these  children,  and  as  the 
number  increases,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  schools  increase. 

The  hours  of  working  wives  are  not 
the  same  as  school  hours,  unfortunately, 
or  there  would  be  less  of  a  problem. 
.Many  of  the  employed  mothers  must 


leave  their  home  in  the  morning  long 
before  the  children  go  to  school.  In 
many  homes  the  father  and  mother 
have  to  rush  through  breakfast  and 
get  away,  leaving  the  children  to  get 
their  own  breakfast,  finish  dressing  and 
get  themselves  off  to  school.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  child  may  not  be 
a  bad  thing.  It  may  result  in  greater 
self-reliance  than  the  older  custom  of 
the  mother  taking  charge  of  getting 
the  children  up,  fed,  dressed  and  off 
to  school  on  time.  The  school,  how¬ 
ever,  must  cooperate  by  seeing  that  the 
child  knows  what  a  good  breakfast  is, 
does  not  come  to  school  carelessly  dress¬ 
ed,  and  is  punctual. 


■ 


Equally  common  are  the  working 
parents  who  leave  home  and  lock  the 
door  half  an  hour  or  more  before 
school  begins.  Most  school  principals 
arrange  to  admit  such  early  arrivals 
in  the  winter  time,  but  it  noticeably 
lengthens  the  school  day.  Playground 
facilities  are  necessary  if  such  children 
are  to  be  kept  off  the  street  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Lunch  time  is  another  school  problem 
of  the  children  whose  mother  works. 
Seldom  can  she  be  at  home  at  noon. 
More  and  more  schools,  even  in  the 
city,  are  facing  this  all-day  responsibil¬ 
ity,  by  providing  lunch  rooms  and  noon 
supervision  for  the  children  who  do 
not  go  home.  Many  more  children 
go  home  to  a  cold  luncheon  which  was 
prepared  and  set  out  in  the  morning. 
Again  the  school  must  make  some 
effort  to  see  that  these  children  are 
adequately  fed. 

After  school  the  teachers  have  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  for  what  the  child 
does.  This  has  been  one  factor  in  the 
development  and  organization  of  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  Lack  of  such  facili¬ 
ties  creates  a  fertile  field  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Unless  the  school  and  community  can 
offer  play  space  under  proper  super¬ 
vision,  the  children  of  working  moth¬ 
ers  are  left  far  too  much  to  their  own 
devices  in  the  late  afternoon.  Such 
recreational  facilities  should  provide 
some  of  the  training  which  the  mother 
formerly  gave,  notably  in  the  fields 
of  character  education  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  hobbies.  This  responsibility 
is  also  felt  by  the  school  itself,  and  is 
one  factor  in  the  increased  emphasis 
on  character  education  in  New  Jersey 
schools  of  recent  years. 

Finally,  there  is  less  emphasis  upon 
homework.  When  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  are  away  from  home  all  day,  the 
early  evening  hours  are  the  only  ones 
they  can  spend  with  their  children. 
'They  resent  having  those  hours  taken 
up  with  arithmetic  problems  and  feel 
that  the  school  should  get  its.  work 
done  during  school  hours. 

While  the  school  should  not  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  over  all 
the  responsibilities  of  the  home,  every 
school  should  know  which  of  its  pupils 
come  from  homes  where  the  mother 
is  employed  and  must  make  special 
effort  to  meet  the  particular  problems 
which  result. 


(Editor’s  note:  The  article  above  is 
the  second  in  the  Review’s  series  on 
the  effect  on  the  schools  of  the  increase 
in  working  mothers.  Mrs.  Helen  C. 
Brearley,  the  author,  is  chairman  of 
the  Association’s  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Progress.  The  series  of  four 
is  being  released  to  the  press  of  New 
Jersey.) 
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Tenure  Void  after  3-Year  Illness 
Board  Rules  on  Teacher  Appeal 


School  Paper  Ready 
On  Opening  Day. 
Can  You  Tie  That? 

InrominK  students  at  the  Col¬ 
umbus  School,  Trenton,  were 
);reeted  with  an  issue  of  the 
Columbus  PathHnder,  school 
publication.  Thomas  Robinson, 
principal,  believes  this  to  be  a 
unique  accomplishment.  Staff 
members  from  the  preceding 
year  worked  on  the  project  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Both  new  and 
old  students  found  it  helpful  in 
becoming  oriented  to  school  en¬ 
vironment. 

(Both  the  Review  and  Mr. 
Robinson  would  like  to  know  of 
other  schools  which  have  done 
this.) 

Dr.  R.T.  Beck  Heads 
Bergen  Principals; 
Caswell  is  Speaker 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  Hoho- 
kus,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Bergen  County  Principals’ 
.\ssociation  at  the  November  3 
meeting  of  the  group  in  Leonia. 
.^nne  V.  Scott,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  and  principal  of  the  host 
school,  presided.  Trends  in  ele¬ 
mentary  curricula  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Hollis  Caswell, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia. 

The  entire  slate  proposed  by 
the  Nominating  Committee  and 
presented  by  Dr.  Harold  Straub, 
chairman,  was  elected.  They 
were:  Charles  T.  Dieffenbach, 
Tenafly,  Vice-President;  Hilda 
Burton,  Palisades  Park,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Dr.  Caswell  reported  that 
specialization  and  the  tendency 
to  push  logical  material  down 
from  above  into  the  grammar 
school  has  overcrowded  the 
curriculum  and  short  periods 
make  problem  thinking  impos¬ 
sible.  The  newer  tendency  is 
toward  a  core  curriculum  based 
on  such  social  needs  as  safety, 
health,  consumer  education,  re¬ 
creation  and  so  on,  with  the 
material  organized  into  large 
thought  provoking  units. 

William  F.  Chandler 

Work  Starts  on  Add 
For  Kearny  High 

Construction  in  an  addition 
to  the  Kearny  High  School  is 
under  way.  A  PWA  grant  of 
$180,000  and  a  bond  issue  of 
$200,000  will  finance  the  proj¬ 
ect,  which  is  designed  to  end 
double  shifts  at  the  school. 

.\gitation  by  civic  groups  and 
the  P-TA  over  the  last  three 
years  led  to  approval  of  the 
addition. 


Television  May  Be 
School  Course 

The  Jersey  City  School 
Board  has  authorized  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  possibilities  of 
introducing  courses  in  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  high  schools, 
night  schools  and  the  A. 
Harry  Moore  School  for 
Crippled  Children. 

Burlington  Council 
Asks  Social  Hygiene 
In  College  Training 

The  Burlington  County  Coun¬ 
cil  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  inclusion  of  social  hygiene 
training  in  the  state  teacher 
colleges  at  a  recent  meeting, 
following  an  address  by  Dr. 
Mabel  Lasher  of  the  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College.  A  pe¬ 
tition  will  be  sent  to  State  Com¬ 
missioner  Elliott. 

•  •  • 

display  of  publicity  clip¬ 
pings  by  individual  P-T.^s  was 
presented  at  the  annual  publicity 
luncheon  of  the  Burlington 
County  P-TA  Council  at  Med¬ 
ford  Lakes,  November  19. 


Delran  Township  teachers 
were  welcomed  by  the  P-T.\  at 
a  reception  attended  by  teach¬ 
ers,  Board  members,  and  par¬ 
ents.  Bouquets  were  presented 
to  the  teachers. 


Atlantic  County 
Pleasantville  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation — S.  Herbert  St.arkey, 
Jr. 

Bergen  County 

Cluster  Teachers’  .Association 
— H.srriet  Decker 
Teaneck  Teachers’  Organiza¬ 
tion — Hei.en  Swith 

Burlington  County 

Burlington  County  Teachers’ 
.Association  —  .AvN.y  T.  Burr 
( reelected). 

Camden  County 

Haddonfield  Teachers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation —  .Ald.s  Becker  (re¬ 
elected). 

Cape  May  County 

North  Wildwood  Teachers’ 
.Association  —  William  C. 
Mecray. 

Cumberland  County 

Bridgeton  Teachers’  .Associa¬ 
tion — Wilson  B.  Hand. 


.A  decision  that  three  years 
absence  and  incapacity  for  teach¬ 
ing  constitute  good  cause  for 
dismissal  under  the  tenure  act 
was  upheld  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  on  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  19.  Several  other  im¬ 
portant  decisions  were  handed 
down  by  the  State  Board,  in¬ 
cluding  two  decisions  on  salary 
reductions  involving  Jersey  City 
and  Camden. 

The  absence  decision  was  im¬ 
portant  since  there  are  few 
guides  to  the  time  which  a 
teacher  may  be  absent  for  illness 
without  Incurring  the  possibility 
of  loss  of  position.  This  case 
involved  Lillian  Turner  Hand- 
cock,  a  teacher  in  Haddon 
Heights.  Miss  Handcock,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement  of 
facts,  was  under  tenure  in  Han- 
don  Heights  In  193$.  Because 
of  illness,  she  was  forced  to 
leave  school,  and  was  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  until  1937.  In  December, 
1937,  she  expressed  a  desire  to 
return  to  teaching,  but  the 
Board  felt  that  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years  had  broken 
her  tenure.  She  appealed  to 
the  Commissioner,  but  before 
he  handed  down  his  decision, 
the  Board  considered  written 
charges  based  on  her  absence 
and  inability  to  teach.  On  these 
charges  the  Board  ordered  her 
dismissal,  and  was  upheld  In 
doing  so. 

The  right  of  Camden  teachers 
to  their  full  salaries  since  the 
law  permitting  salary  reductions 
expired  was  upheld  by  the 


Essex  County 

Irvington  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  School  .Associa¬ 
tion — Johanna  (Iorka. 

Newark  .Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  —  .Adelaide 
D.avls. 

Middlesex  County 

Highland  Park  Teachers' 
Club — Mary  E.  Fortna. 
Piscataway  Township  Teach¬ 
ers’  .Association — Mrs.  Helen 
N.  Behmer. 

Woodbridge  Township  Teach¬ 
ers’  .Association — William  L. 
Benson. 

Morris  County 

Dover  Teachers’  .Association 
— Elena  H.avi.ar. 

Union  County 
Mountainside  Teachers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation — Frances  M.  Feather- 
stone. 

Westfield  Teachers’  .Associa¬ 
tion — Richard  L.  Goodrich. 


State  Board,  which  ruled  that 
the  case  paralleled  the  decision 
in  the  cases  of  Cole  vs.  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Barlow  vs.  Camden. 
In  the  case  of  Jennie  L.  Biddle 
vs.  Jersey  City,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  was  re¬ 
versed  on  one  portion  of  his 
decision.  I'he  Board  held  that 
Miss  Biddle  was  entitled  to  full 
salary  for  the  school  year 
1932-33,  in  which  she  refused  to 
sign  waivers,  although  all  the 
other  teachers  In  Jersey  City 
had  signed  them. 

In  the  case  of  Agnes  S. 
Wright  of  Cresskill,  the  Board 
ruled  against  Miss  Wright’s 
claim  for  salary  restoration  of 
$100  in  addition  to  her  regular 
salary  for  serving  as  assistant 
to  the  principal. 

The  Board  agreed  to  pass  a 
resolution  at  Its  next  meeting 
urging  that  any  railroad  tax 
money  received  by  the  State  be 
“placed  where  it  belongs — in  the 
schools.’’  It  reappointed  Dr.  A. 
L.  Johnson  as  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  Union  County  and 
authorized  the  sending  of  a  note 
of  appreciation  to  Dr.  Johnson 
for  his  24  years  of  service  in 
that  capacity.  It  formally  ap¬ 
proved  a  supervising  principal- 
ship  for  the  Boro  of  Pennsgrove, 
and  authorized  the  renaming  of 
the  regional  high  school  for 
Little  Falls,  Totowa,  and  West 
Paterson  as  Passaic  County  Re¬ 
gional  High  School  No.  1. 

The  Teacher  Training  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  38%  of 
the  students  In  the  teachers  col¬ 
leges  are  receiving  financial  aid 
of  some  sort,  either  through  loan 
funds,  or  N.V'..A.  work  projects. 


Additional  Issue 
For  Vocational  Arts 
'News  Magazine' 

.An  additional  number  of  the 
News  magazine,  publication  of 
the  Vocational  and  .Arts  .Associ¬ 
ation  will  appear  in  December. 
This  makes  the  magazine  a 
quarterly. 

Reported  in  the  current  num¬ 
ber  is  the  introduction  of  a 
course  at  the  Essex  County 
Girls  Vocational  School  to  train 
medical  secretaries.  The  Coun¬ 
ty  Medical  Society  cooperated 
in  outlining  the  work.  Eighteen 
is  the  required  entrance  age  and 
three  years  of  high  or  vocation¬ 
al  school  are  necessary. 

.At  the  Boys  Vocational  a 
course  in  commercial  photo¬ 
graphy  is  new.  It  will  require 
three  years.  Entrance  may  be 
at  IS,  with  one  year  high  or 
vocational  school  background. 


New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 

Pleaae  Send  Notice  of  Change  of  Officers  to  The  Review, 
605  Broad  Street,  Newark 
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Bergen  Club  Aids 
Astronomy  Course 
At  Teaneck  High 

The  Teaneck  High  School  has 
inaugurated  a  course  in  astron¬ 
omy  with  the  students  observ¬ 
ing  the  stars  through  telescope  i 
built  by  the  Bergen  County  As¬ 
tronomers  Association.  Valued  | 
at  $10,000,  the  instrument  is  ' 
available  on  two  nights  a  week  i 
for  school  students  and  is  used 
by  the  Association  on  other 
nights. 

The  Board  of  Education  has 
contributed  a  small  building  on 
the  school  grounds  and  helped 
in  equipping  it,  but  all  other 
scientific  equipment  has  been 
set  up  by  the  astronomers’  ' 
group. 

This  school  pioneered  in  avi-  ' 
ation  instruction  several  years 
ago. 

Information  Service  I 
In  Guidance  Group  , 

The  CJuidance  and  Personnel 
Association  announces  in  its 
news  letter.  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice  that  a  committee  by  that 
name  will  serve  as  a  clearing  , 
house  for  members.  Questions  | 
on  program,  practice  and  pro-  I 
cedure  will  be  answered  for  | 
those  writing  for  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  lead  , 
i<;  the  development  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  routine  for  answering  in-  ' 
quiries.  For  assistance  write  to 
the  Chairman,  Committee  on  i 
Service  and  Research,  Guid-  | 
ance  and  Personnel  Association,  ’ 
Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns-  i 
wick.  I 

•  •  • 

Another  feature  of  the  pro-  | 
gram  of  this  group  this  year  is  : 
a  Courtesy  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  C.  Scott  | 
Findley  and  including  the  re-  i 
gional  vice-presidents.  Its  func¬ 
tion  will  be  to  get  members  ac- 
(piainted  with  each  other. 


T  eacher-Speakers 
Offered  to  Public 

.\  speakers  bureau  to  provide 
contacts  with  Jersey  City  civic 
groups  has  been  set  up  by  Edna 
White,  president  of  the  jersey 
City  Teachers  Association,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Jersey  City 
Teacher,"  another  local  publi¬ 
cation  to  make  an  appearance 
this  year.  (Editor’s  note:  It’s  a 
good  one.) 

Helen  Sutton  of  School  Num¬ 
ber  Six  is  in  charge  of  the  bur¬ 
eau,  which  has  already  begun 
to  function.  When  the  list  of 
available  teacher-speakers  has 
been  completed,  it  will  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

.A  drama  group  has  also  been 
formed  in  Jersey  City.  Julia 
Walsh  of  the  Lincoln  High 
School  is  leader. 


Six~Man  Football  Wins  Approval 

In  First  Season  at  Lambertville 


Six-man  football  has  been  a 
success  at  Lambertville  High 
School,  Charles  L.  Worth,  new 
supervising  principal  there  re¬ 
ports.  The  Lambertville  team, 
one  of  the  first  organized  in 
New  Jersey,  played  five  games 
this  season,  winning  full  sup¬ 
port  for  the  six-man  game  from 
both  students  and  townspeople. 

Because  of  its  relative  free¬ 
dom  from  serious  injury  to  the 
players,  and  because  smaller 
high  schools  are  able  to  com¬ 
pete  equitably,  the  six-man 
game  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  solution  of  the  football 
problem  for  the  small  high 
school. 

Living  Newspaper 
Bows  in  Newark 

“Created  Equal",  a  living 
newspaper  play  on  democracy, 
by  John  Hunter  Booth,  will  be 
presented  by  the  Federal  Thea¬ 
tre  of  New  Jersey  at  the  New¬ 
ark  Opera  House,  Washington 
and  Court  Streets,  beginning 
November  28.  Created  Equal  is 
scheduled  for  production 
throughout  the  country  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  is  presented  here  as 
a  preview. 

The  play  is  a  cavalcade  of 
two  acts  and  21  scenes  depict¬ 
ing  national  events  from  1776 
to  the  present.  .A  cast  of  over 
100  is  employed.  .Admission 
runs  from  25  to  55  cents. 

Palmyra  Building 
School  Greenhouse 

.A  greenhouse  is  being  built 
in  Palmyra  under  the  direction 
of  John  Perry,  instructor  in 
agriculture.  Students  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  completing  the  proj¬ 
ect,  which  includes  a  21  by  21 
foot  greenhouse  and  a  glass 
passageway  connecting  the 
greenhouse  and  the  boiler  room. 
.\n  automatic  heater  will  be 
supplied. 

Dedicate  School 
I  At  Wrightstown 

A  consolidated  elementary 
school  serving  C  o  o  k  s  t  o  w  n, 

I  Wrightstown  and  Pointville 
I  was  to  be  dedicated  on  Novem- 
i  ber  29.  Located  at  Wrights-  | 

!  town,  the  building  was  put  in  i 
service  in  September. 

Much  of  the  school  program  ’ 

:  this  fall  has  been  built  around 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  the 
new  building,  which  is  modern  ' 
j  in  every  detail. 

I 

Deans  of  Women  to  Meet 

The  .Association  of  Deans  of  ; 
Women  and  Girts  will  meet  ' 
for  luncheon  at  the  Newark  ! 
.Athletic  Club,  December  3,  at  I 
11:30  A.  M.  I 


Educators  on  WOR 
In  Adult  Program 

Five  New  Jersey  educators 
prominent  in  the  adult  educa¬ 
tion  field  went  on  the  air  over 
WOR  on  November  20  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Division  of  the  Newark 
State  Teachers  College  and  the 
Council  on  .Adult  Education,  i 
Objectives  in  adult  work  were 
presented  in  a  symposium  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Townsend,  president 
of  the  Newark  College;  Dr. 
Herbert  C.  Hunsaker,  Dean, 
University  of  Newark;  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Morrison,  Director 
of  teacher  training,  State  De-  | 
partment;  Dr.  Ross  O.  Runnels,  | 
founder  of  the  adult  school  in 
Maplewood;  and  Mrs.  William 
F.  Little,  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  gen¬ 
eral  supervisor  of  the  WPA 
adult  education  program.  .Alton 
1).  O’Brien,  secretary  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  division,  was  the  inter¬ 
locutor. 


Law  Course  Pleases 
Monmouth  Group  > 

School  heads  in  Monmouth  | 
County  are  enthusiastic,  reports  j 
the  November  Principals,  maga-  j 
zine  of  the  Elementary  Princi-  j 
pals,  over  the  course  in  school  ; 
law  being  given  at  Long  i 
Branch  by  Charles  Strahan  of 
the  State  Department.  .Aim  of 
the  course  is  to  acquaint  school 
people  with  their  legal  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  defined  ! 
and  outlined  in  the  statutes  and 
courts. 


E)ducation  Week  in  Newark  : 

Every  school  in  Newark  ob¬ 
served  .American  Education 
Week  according  to  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Dr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe, 
superintendent.  Programs  in¬ 
cluded  special  exhibits,  assem¬ 
blies,  concerts,  parent-teacher 
conferences,  pageants  and  re¬ 
ceptions. 

Burlington  Play 
To  Finance  Field 

The  Burlington  City  Teach¬ 
ers’  .Association  is  casting  a 
play,  “The  Ghost  Train”,  to  be 
presented  December  9  and  10 
in  the  Wilbur  Watts  High 
School  .Auditorium  at  7:45  P.M. 
This  play  represents  the- associ¬ 
ation’s  publicity  project  for  the 
year.  Proceeds  from  the  play- 
will  be  used  to  sponsor  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  on  the  Com¬ 
munity  .Athletic  Field,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  for  the  recrea¬ 
tional  needs  of  Burlington  City 
A’outh. 

S.  W.  G. 


Middlesex  Forums 
Drawing  Well  in 
Eight-Week  Series 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Ingvoldstad, 
sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  is  drawing 
crowds  of  300  to  500  a  night  in 
his  series  of  forums  in  Perth 
.Amboy,  Dunellen,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  North  Plainfield  and 
South  Plainfield.  He  speaks  in 
each  town  once  a  week.  The 
series  runs  until  December  16. 

Dr.  Ingvoldstad  was  in 
Czechoslovakia  last  summer  and 
has  wide  experience  abroad. 
Most  of  his  topics  concern  the 
international  scene. 


John  B.  Kennedy 
Heard  in  Newton 

John  B.  Kennedy,  news  com¬ 
mentator,  opened  the  Teachers 
Winter  Forum  at  Newton  on 
November  22.  The  series  is  to 
run  until  March,  with  one 
speaker  per  month  until  then. 
Others  scheduled  are  Channing 
Pollock  and  Captain  John  D. 
Craig,  deep-sea  diver. 


Perth  Amboy  Seeks 
Sabbatical  Privilege 

Perth  .Amboy  Teachers  .-Asso¬ 
ciation  has  asked  the  Board  of 
Education  for  sabbatical  leaves 
for  travel  and  study.  Dr.  W.  C. 
McGinnis,  superintendent,  was 
instructed  by  the  Board  to  pre¬ 
pare  regulations  to  cover  leaves 
should  they  be  granted.  Teach¬ 
ers  on  leave  would  receive  the 
difference  between  their  salar¬ 
ies  and  substitutes’  pay. 


Pemberton  Makes 
Own  School  Film 

I’he  Visual  .-Aids  Department 
of  Pemberton  High  School,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Honor  Society, 
last  June  completed  a  1000  ft. 
16  M.M.  silent  film,  “Meet  Pem¬ 
berton  High"  which  depicts  a 
day  spent  by  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  high  school.  It  is 
complete  and  well  done,  ac¬ 
cording  to  critics.  The  film  was 
made  to  meet  the  need  for  bet¬ 
ter  guidance  for  the  85  per 
rent  of  tuition  pupils  who  at¬ 
tend  the  school.  .At  this  time  the 
picture  is  being  shown  by  the 
Honor  Society  in  the  various 
communities  sending  pupils  to 
Pemberton.  In  addition  to  an¬ 
swering  many  questions  of  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  about  the 
school,  the  film  assures  pros¬ 
pective  freshmen  of  clearer 
concepts  of  the  school.  Further, 
it  is  answering  our  problem  of 
improved  guidance. 

The  length  of  time  for  show¬ 
ing  Is  40  minutes. 

SARA  A.  EMMONS 


Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  of  Monmouth  County- 
are  taking  extension  courses 
this  year. 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

OKicial  Publication  of  tha 
Now  Jersey  Education  Association 

CATCHING  OUR  BREATH 

IT  WAS  a  good  convention. 

That  is  the  general  opinion  of  our  members  who 
were  especially  concerned  with  the  organizational  as¬ 
pects  of  the  November  meeting. 

It  probably  did  more  than  any  convention  of  re¬ 
cent  years  to  bring  order  and  a  sense  of  unity  into 
our  organizational  thinking. 

It  achieved  the  reorganization  which  has  consumed 
much  of  our  time  and  attention  in  recent  years. 

It  set  high  standards  of  behavior  in  contesting 
for  office. 

It  demonstrated  our  ability  to  do  group  thinking 
under  somewhat  difficult  conditions. 

It  formulated,  through  the  resolutions,  a  more 
unified,  specific  program  of  action  than  we  have  had 
for  several  years. 

Conservatives  and  radicals  had  full  opportunity  at 
the  Saturday  business  meeting  to  present  their  ideas 
and  philosophies.  The  fact  that  the  meeting  was  held 
on  Saturday  left  few  with  any  excuse  for  not  being 
present  and  voting  on  both  policies  and  officers.  The 
votes  that  were  taken  were  as  democratic  and  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  our  members  as 
we  could  get.  Everyone  should  recognize  that,  and  if 
he  believes  in  democracy,  support  the  decisions  thus 
made. 

The  sweeping  changes  in  our  organization  were 
based  on  careful  study  and  consideration  of  two 
possible  plans.  The  changes  include  a  new  name,  the 
elimination  of  the  unwieldy  mass  meeting  in  favor  of 
representative  government,  the  transfer  of  most  of  our 
voting  back  to  the  counties,  and  a  modernization  of 
our  committee  set-up. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  see  these  changes  put  into 
operation  and  to  see  whether  they  fully  meet  our  needs. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  w’e  give  them  a  fair 
test  before  we  try  further  revision.  Continual  tinker¬ 
ing  may  be  worse  than  no  repairs  at  all. 

Our  elections  this  year  were  on  a  relatively  high 
plane.  There  was  a  notable  lack  of  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges,  and  a  swift  rebuke  when  these  cropped  up. 
We  stand  to  gain  from  such  dignity  in  the  choice  of 
our  leaders. 

While  few  will  mourn  the  passing  of  the  mass 
business  meeting,  we  can  all  be  glad  that  our  last  one 
was  an  orderly  demonstration  of  our  ability  to  think 
together  under  our  chosen  leader.  Elsewhere  Miss 
Whitlock  thanks  those  who  helped  that  meeting  do 
its  work  speedily  and  well.  The  adherence  to  the 
planned  procedure  made  for  fairness  to  everyone  and 
a  clear  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Finally  the  resolutions  adopted  probably  come  nearer 
to  presenting  an  organized  expression  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion’s  attitude  on  our  many  problems  than  we  have 
had  for  some  time.  The  rejection  of  several  of  those 
proposed,  and  the  acceptance  of  at  least  one  proposed 
amendment,  mean  that  the  1938  resolutions  actually 
express  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  fact  that 
several  dealt  with  problems  of  education  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  teacher  or  organizational  welfare,  gave 
us  a  start  fitting  our  new  name. 

The  1938  Convention  did  mark  such  a  new  start. 
Let’s  all  join  to  make  it  a  good  one. 

Crucible  for  New  Directions 

N  ITS  professional  side  the  Convention  revealed 
that  New  Jersey  education  has  found  itself  in 
“this  changing  world.”  No  longer  did  that  phrase 
echo  down  the  boardwalk.  For  the  teachers  the  de¬ 
pression  is  over,  at  least  mentally. 

Change  is  now  accepted  as  normal  and  new  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  tackled  with  little  concern  over  there 
being  new  problems.  The  picture  of  education  that  is 
implicit  in  the  convention  reports  on  pages  96  to  104 
of  this  Review,  is  something  like  this. 

Education  is  part  of  a  world  in  which  economic 
occupations  are  not  available  for  many  of  our  young 
till  well  past  the  compulsory  attendance  and  even  high 
school  age  levels.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of 
older  people  is  increasing.  Because  of  technological 
change  and  increased  leisure  adults  with  jobs  seek 
recreational  outlets  of  cultural  or  artistic  worth. 
Adults  with  unsatisfying  jobs  or  no  jobs  seek  voca¬ 
tional  re-education. 

Further,  the  world  for  which  the  schools  train 
now  calls  for  students  with  an  understanding  of  the 
general  principles  of  industrial  production,  rather  than 
specific  skills.  This  is  increasingly  true  because  our 
power  era  needs  workers  who  can  supervise  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  mechanical  power  to  -a  productive  process. 
The  industrial  artisan  is  still  in  demand,  certainly, 
but  more  and  more  is  nature,  instead  of  a  broad  back, 
harnessed  for  power. 

Walls  of  glass  indicate  more  than  the  architect’s 
conception  of  the  school  building  of  tomorrow.  To¬ 
day’s  teachers  are  aware  that  symbolically  their  class¬ 
rooms  already  have  walls  of  glass.  The  basic  skills 
have  been  expanded  to  include  adequate  listening  and 
looking  habits.  The  folk  arts  of  the  photoplay  and 
radio  demand  of  the  schools  critical  appreciation.  In 
the  field  of  social  thinking  these  arts  have  centralized, 
along  with  the  national  magazine  and  chain  news¬ 
paper,  the  stimuli  being  given  the  mass  mind.  And  so 
it  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  our  democracy  rests  on  the  school’s  ability 
successfully  to  equip  our  students  with  the  techniques 
of  appraisal.  Propaganda  analysis  is  the  phrase  for  it 
in  some  schools. 

These  things  and  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
vention  reports.  By  their  presence  they  demonstrate 
again  the  value  of  our  annual  meeting  as  the  crucible 
for  new  directions. 


A  Lasting  Gift 

and  a 

Bright  New  Year 


Heath's  Correlated  Social  Studies 


General  Editors:  E.  B.  WESLEY  and  W.  A.  HAMM 


Atlantic  City  offers  a  ClirUitmas  gift  of  last- 
ing  quality  in  health,  rest  and  recreation 
and  a  thrilling  welcome  to  the  New  Year 
at 


i  HIS  SERIES  AS  A  WHOLE 
is  an  effective  and  authoritative  answer  to  the  insistent  question  of 
how  to  correlate  purposefully  geography,  history,  civics,  sociology’, 
and  economics  as  overlapping  parts  of  a  whole,  rather  than  treating 
them  as  separate  disciplines.  Consequently  each  book  can  be  used 
without  reference  to  any  other  book  in  the  series. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklets 


HOTEL  DENNIS 


Where  Special  Entertainment 
Features  Are  Planned  for 
Your  Enjoyment. 

Christmas  Carols  and  a  bi?  tree.  Tours  to 
view  the  Christmas  liKhtin^  and  a  festive 
welcome  to  1939. 

OorKeous  auest  n  onis  overlooking  the  sea. 
Superior  serv'ire.  ruisine  and  appointments. 
All  outdoor  sports  and  indoor  ice  skating 
and  Cham)>ionship  hockey  in  the  Audi* 
torium. 

f'omplete  Health  Bath  Hepurtmeiit 


THE  BOOKS 


Martin  k  Cooper:  THE  UNITED  STATES  .XT  WORK  (.X  Keography 
for  the  7th  and  8th  years)  .  .  .  Coleman  k  Wesley:  .XMERIC.X'S  RO.XD 
NOW  (.X  United  States  history  for  7th  and  8th  years)  .  .  .  O’Rourke: 
YOU  AND  XOUR  COMMUNITY  (A  civics  for  8th  and  9th  years)  .  .  . 
Urch:  SC.XLING  THE  CENTURIES  (.X  world  history  for  the  10th 
year)  .  .  .  Hamm:  THE  .XMERIC.XN  PEOPLE  (.X  United  States 
history  for  the  11th  year)  .  .  .  Gavian:  SOCIETY  F.XCES  THE  FUTURE 
(.X  sociology  for  11th  or  12th  years)  .  .  .  (Four  additional  volumes 
in  preparation). 
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prorate  anh  Celebrate 


ufitlf  gay  parbageo  of  iul|oleBome 


Chewing  Gum  adds  greatly  to  your  Holiday 
Fun.  Everybody  enjoys  it  and,  fortunately, 
it  is  good  for  everybody!  Chewing  Gum 
is  not  only  a  wholesome,  innocent 
pleasure  but  an  aid  to  good  teeth 


as  well.  Four  Factors  toward  Good  Teeth 
are  (i)  Proper  Food  (2)  Personal  Care 
(3)  Dentist’s  Inspeaion  and  (4)  Plenty  of 
Chewing  Exercise.  There’s  a  reason,  a 
timeand  place  for  chewing  A  gum. 
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